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Position of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
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PV IV ININNIN 
ae I a BEE should be oblivious 


Abe ‘UW WW A of the tie that for so 
a eg v sur many years has bound 
ideal | iiaS the conductor of the 
WU Krrer Buildertothe Institute 
of British Architects 

un Gp er Pany| did we fail to tell in 
5 4q% 4} these pages of the 
fem Ge pleasure and satisfac- 

Ane feel! tion with which men’s 
tLe! Vl | | faces at the Institute 
u banquet, graced last 
Saturday evening by 
the presence of the Prince of Wales, were 
illumined. Trivial as a compliment from high 
places may seem to over-earnest people, un- 
sentimental as a public dinner is said to be by 
extreme devotees of art, we confess unreservedly 
to a belief in the utility of festive gatherings 
like that which was made to welcome the Prince 
in his double capacity of Guest and Patron. From 
every corner of this island came members of the 
profession of architects to swell the throng of 
more than 250 membera united within the 
hospitable walls of the Modern Freemasons- 
Such meetings may sometimes mark a recurring 
change or turn of events; the results of slow 
amelioration or determined reform are there 
confirmed, often more surely than by formal 
resolutions within the compass of an evening 
sitting. Only a generation and a half have 
lived since the “ British Architects” formed an 
Institute; one of the founders (Professor 
Donaldson) was present‘on Saturday to return 
thanks for a graceful allusion personally 
addressed to him by the Prince, and warmly 
caught up by the members. Nevertheless, a 
great many things have, within that time, 
contributed not only to make an institute, but 
to raise the character of a profession. Few 
who know will hesitate to admit that, during 
the too many years of which we ourselves have 
had personal experience, the state of architecture 
in this country and of the profession of British 
architects has gradually risen ; in its course has 
been. disclosed the unmistakable evidences of 
improvement. We have looked back through 
volume and volume at records in the history of 
the Institute, at incidents of its corporate life 
and the lives of individuals who have given 







mindful of the past and cognisant of the present, | unsentimental professional men in Dublin who 
can we doubt that a future awaits it wale | ballege the early project not only practicable, 
only the most adverse fortune, both as regards | but to be desired. One other circumstance of 
rule and management, can now irretrievably | thosedays, which may seem to mark the difference 
impair. | between them and the present time, is not with- 
It has been stated by the Prince of Wales,’ out interest. In 1836 Professor Cockerell, the 
and the remark was confirmed by the neces-| Royal Academician, wrote to the late Sir Charles 
sarily more certain information of Mr. Charles | Barry, Vice-president of the Institute, expressing 
Barry, that in the year 1834 the Institute of | a wish to be made an honorary member of the 
British Architects began life with twenty mem-| latter, because by the rules of the Royal 
bers. We know that at the first general meet-| Academy he was restricted from becoming a 
ing its council consisted of three vice-presidents, | professional member of any other society. The 
namely Messrs. Robinson, Kay, and Gwilt ; of | offer was accepted, or the wish granted. In the 
two secretaries, namely Messrs. Donaldson and | same year two measures of some importance 
Goldicutt; and of eight ordinary members, | were introduced ; the Transactions were ordered 
namely, Messrs. Charles Barry, Basevi, Decimus/| to be printed, and the porter—we have it on 
Burton, Fowler, Hardwick, Kendall, Papworth, | undoubted authority—was provided with “a 
and Rhodes. The president remained to be/ neat livery.” 
elected. The first meeting of the council was| Our purpose, however, is not to give a history 
held on the 10th of December, 1834, at the/ of the Institute; a sketch of that was drawn by 
Thatched House Tavern, in St. James’s-street,! Mr. C. L. Eastlake, and it will be found in one of 
and on the 20th of January, 1835, Mr. Secretary | our previous volumes. Our object is to inquire 
Goldicutt reported that he had been to view a/| whence has come over it a change, slight and un- 
large room with two smaller rooms attached, | important as it may be to the outside public, 
at Covent Garden Chambers. These rooms/ but still a change which, to observant workers 
were taken, and soon afterwards the late Earl|and critics within the fold, is indicative of 
de Grey was elected first president. The newly-| better organisation and increased business ? 
elected president made efforts to obtain the| Undoubtedly an able and laborious President has 
“ patronage” of the Sovereign, but William IV,| had very much to do in directing the movement 
civilly declined, on the score that such/ for the better that has lately marked the course 
a privilege would establish a precedent which} of the Institute; but even Mr. Charles Barry, 
might become disagreeable. Towards mid-} with all his earnest energy, could not have suc- 
summer of the same year Mr. George Bailey | ceeded as he has done during the last three 
made a suggestion, that the interests of the| years had he not been supported by that ma- 
profession would be advanced by the union of| jority of the members who, in 1877, carried a 
the “ Architectural Society” with the Institute. | necessary and desirable measure, if not of re- 
That junction, however, was not effected until| form, at least of improvement, in the adminis- 
the beginning of 1842. Five years before, by | tration of affairs. It will possibly be remem- 
the medium of Lord Melbourne, the Queen con-/| bered that ever since the close of Mr. T. H. 
sented to become patroness, and the date of the | Wyatt’s presidentship, when really practical work 
communication was the 8th of August, 1837.| was accomplished, a great deal has been said 
Ultimately the late Prince Albert, having| and more thought about the state of the Insti- 
become patron, paid a visit to the Institute,| tute both in a financial and a utilitarian sense. 
and took the chair both at the council and/In 1874 a suggestion was mooted, and seriously 
the general meeting, held on the 3rd of| considered by a few, of raising the subscriptions 
April, 1843. Two or three questions which | and entrance-fees of members both in town and 
now vex the deliberations of the responsible | country,—a course to which each year of recur- 
officers were even in those early days pro-|ring deficit seemed to point. At that time, 
minent. The question of rooms, or a fitting| while the late Sir Gilbert Scott occupied the 
habitation, was continually mogted; the Insti-| chair, evil days had to all appearances set in. 
tute memorialised Government for permission| A special committee was appointed to consider 
to occupy premises in Somerset House,—those| and report on the affairs of the Institute 3 at 
vacated by the Royal Academy, which had just| the beginning of 1876 three special general 
entered fresh quarters in Trafalgar-square. It/ meetings were held to receive that report. 
need hardly be added that the memorial was/It was found, however, that the committee 
politely shelved. In the year 1837 rooms were | originally deputed to inquire into the state of 
taken for the Institute at 16, Lower Grosvenor. | the finances had proceeded to raise questions 
street, and about the same time the Marquis of | affecting even the Charter of Incorporation. On 
Salisbury was made an Honorary Fellow. In| the 7th of February, 1876, the general body of 
1839 the Institute of Irish Architects, by the | members referred the whole subject, together 
mouth of some of its members, proposed to be-| with the report, back to the Council, with a 
come a branch ‘of the Institute in London.| request that the latter should, in accordance 
Years after a similar suggestion was made, and | with the bye-laws, invite all the past-presidents 





their best yeara to rear and maintain it. Nor, 





at the present moment there are still a few and past vice-presidents to attend meetings of 
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Council convened to discuss the matters in ques- 
tion. Thus began the deliberations afterwards 
known as those of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of the Institute. This committee had 
only just been formed under the guidance of its 
chairman, Mr. John Whichcord, when Sir Gilbert 
Scott having vacated the chair of the Institute, 
his place was taken by Mr. Charles Barry. Less 
than a year elapsed. The Improvement Com- 
mittee reported on the 12th of March, 1877, to 
@ special general meeting,—that is to say, the 
Improvement Committee submitted to the Insti- 
tute a set of revised bye-laws, which were con- 
sidered paragraph by paragraph, till after three 
sittings those bye-laws, forming the new rules, 
were amended and approved. $ 

It may be usefal to note some of: the striking 

points in the revised rules introduced by the 
Improvement Committee ; in so doing, we may 
add expression of our belief,—although, as we are 
bound to remind our readers, there are some 
which we do not approve,—that in their work- 
ing they have been attended with beneficial 
results. First, with regard to the election of 
members. Under the old rules, the election of 
any person by ballot was decided by a majority 
of votes, but after March, 1877, one black ball 
to four white balls sufficed to exclude; more- 
over, no election conld be declared valid unless 
ten Fellows voted. Under the old rules, the 
exclusion of any building-trade element was 
not only incomplete, but the compromise under 
which the coutractor, the art-manufacturer, or 
building-tradesman obtained admittance was 
eminently unsatisfactory ; though the incon- 
venience of the system was rendered compara- 
tively small by the very few persons who 
availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded. The class styled “contributing 
visitors’? numbered about a dozen; these gen- 
tlemen, admitted on sufferance, were mulcted 
of an annual subscription, and permitted at 
times to swell the donation lists of the Institute. 
But since 1877, instead of a handful of persons 
daily engaged, often under the orders of pro- 
fessional men, in trades and manufactures con- 
nected with architecture, a new class of 
members has been formed of persons interested 
in the study of architecture, but neither en- 
gaged in professional practice, nor in any branch 
of building as a trade or business. This class, 
which in May, 1878, included 70 noblemen and 
gentlemen, now numbers 106 members. 

Less than three years ago the system of sub- 
scription to the Institute funds was one of the 
utmost complication. An ordinary day’s journey 
sufficed to affect the contributions of members. 
To practise or reside at so many miles from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand regulated, so to speak, the 
tariff of subscription. A Fellow who spent a 
year in profitable employment in Europe, India, 
or Australia, paid 21s. per annum, instead of the 
usual 41. 4s. paid by a Fellow practising in 
London within a radius of ten miles from the 
General Post Office. Again, Fellows practising 
outside that radius paid, instead of 4/. 4s , only 
21.23. per annum. A similar diminution was 
made in the subscriptions of those who were 
called Country Associates; the town gentlemen 
of the junior class contributed 21. 2s. per 
annum, the country gentlemen, ll. 1s. After the 
revised rules were issued,—after the 3lst of 
December, 1877, the subseriptions of members, 
in their respective classes, were equalised. 
Fellows practising in the great provincial 
capitals were required to pay an annual sub- 
scription similar to that paid by their metro- 
politan colleagues; and Fellows abroad, in 
India or in the colonies, were charged the same 
sum. The same thing was carried out with 
respect to the subscriptions of the Associate 
class, which now are 21. 2s. per annum throughout 
the British Empire and in foreign countries. The 
members of the new class of Hon. Associates 
contribute a similar sum, and their entrance 
donations, each amounting to 21. 2s., paid to the 
library trust-fund, are expended upon the pur- 
chase of books, binding, &c. The “ declaration” 
taken by the professional members was revised; 
it was made more stringent in regard to the diffi. 
cult problem of “ Quantities,” thoughthe new por- 
tions inserted were less complete than had been 
originally intended. The class of students and 
of “temporary students,” was abolished, and 
thereby the Architectural Association was freed 
from an appearance of competition by the In. 
stitute,—a competition which, as far as the 
number of students and the sort of education 
went, was less effectnal than irritating. 

. 4 small but important alteration was made 
in the mode of nominating the Council. Under 


the old rules the fifteen ordinary members of 
Council, that is to say, all the Council except the 
president, vice-presidents, and secretaries, were 
permitted to serve for only three years at most. 
The consequence was that at the beginning of 
the session 1877-78 more than one-third of the 
Fellows had been or were “ members of Council.” 
The custom seemed to be that every Fellow 
should sit on the Council, and direct the affairs 
of the Institute, in what got to be styled 
“his turn.” The result was inevitable. Under 
such a system a time must have come when the 
best men, or, rather, men best for the purpose, 
would not be found at the head of affairs. It 
had already been whispered that the chance of 
a seat on the Council, instead of being eagerly 
accepted, was sometimes offered, over and over 
again, to member after member, who persis- 
tently declined, and at last it was taken asa 
sort of favour by an obliging i , often 
astonished at the unexpected demand. The 
Improvement Committee remedied this state 
of things, and the mode of procedure was both 
simple and . ‘The out-going Council 
invited all who had occupied the position of 
vice-president to take office. Fifteen out of 
twenty-six consented to do so if elected by 
general body. If a few of the seniors,— 
| Decimus Burton, Anthony Salvin, David Mocatta, 
George Godwin, F.C. Penrose, James Fergusson, 
and others,—are not now in active office, it is 
because they voluntarily decided to remain in 
their former honourable position of past vice- 





presidents. Those who accepted were, to give 
; their names in the order of their seniority as 
Fellows :—Benjamin Ferrey, Edward I’ Anson, 
David Brandon, John Whichcord, Ewan Chris- 
tian, T. H. Lewis, John Gibson, Jos. Clarke, 
Charles Barry, George Valliamy, Henry Currey, 
Horace Jones, G. E. Street, E. M. Barry, and 
Alfred Waterhouse. Thus, thongh the measures 
carried by the Improvement Committee, and 
perfected by the outgoing Council, did not suc- 
ceed in polling all the heads of the profession, 
that committee got together a body of men 
esteemed both without and within the ranks of 
the British architects ; moreover, the revised 
bye-laws had been intentionally framed, and 
the intention was approved by the special 
general meeting which discussed the subject, so 
as to maintain for several years, if not a per- 
manent Council, at least a permanent majority 
in the Council. 

Nothing could have tended more to future 
welfare than the coursethen adopted. It was only 
in consequence of the reluctance of some of the 
seniors to descend into the ordinary ranks of the 
Council that it became necessary to nominate 
others who had not been vice-presidents, and 
thus the House-list of 1877-78 was put together. 
After it was issued other nominations were 
received. An additional name, that of Mr. 
Whichcord, proposed by Professor Donaldson 
and seconded by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, was added to 
the list of vice-presidents nominated by the 
outgoing Council,—a nomination which received 
conspicuous acceptance at the annual meeting. 
The general body, in gratitude for Mr. Which- 
cord’s services as chairman of special meetings 
held in 1876, and as chairman of the Improve. 
ment Committee of 1877, returned him at the 
head of the vice-presidents. In other words, 
he was elected senior vice-president, the seniority 
of the vice-presidents having been determined 
by the new rules, under a bye-law now numbered 
26. After two years, 1878 and 1879, during 
which the presi ip of Mr. Charles Barry has 
continued, the senior vice-president, Mr. Which- 
cord, succeeds to the chair (that this arrange- 
ment will always work well we doubt), and 
Professor Lewis becomes the senior vice-presi- 
dent. Thus, in the ordinary course of things, 
only one new vice-president would have been 
required, but in consequence of the resi 
of Mr. Street, it has been to nomi- 
nate two members of conncil to the grade of 
vice-president ; and in default of independent 
nominations having been received, those two 
gentlemen must hold office. The only thing to 
be decided on Monday as regards the vice-presi- 
dents is the order im which the names of 
stand,—their seniority having to be determined 
by the number of yotes given by the general 
body of members. There is nothing, however, 
in the revised bye-laws implying any order of 

fifteen gentlemen 


E 





the thirteen ordinary members of the existing 
Council be re-elected. Eight of the thirteen 
can, if the annual meeting so will, be superseded 
by Messrs. J. M. Anderson, James Brooks, Arthur 
Cates, Thomas Drew (Dublin), 0. F. Hansom 
(Bristol), J. T. Knowles, F. W. Porter, and J. P. 
St.Aubyn. Butif the meeting think that those 
thirteen gentlemen who since 1877 have success. 
fully, and in a way never before recorded in the 
Institute annals, carried ont the work of the 
Council,—if the meeting of Monday next think 
that the thirteen are worthy of reuewed confi- 
dence, then only two new names are required to 
complete the Council for 1879-80. 

That the business, in which the present Council 
has been aided by committees, has been this year 
both large and various may be judged by an ex- 
amination of the notice papers or circulars sent 
out after each sessional meeting ; and if we are 
rightly informed all the meetings which have been 
held during the past twelve months are not there 
recorded. Nor need our statement that the work 
done, independently 
the reading 


then it ever was before, remain, we venture to 


te |think, unconfirmed by the hundred and odd 


members who sat at the Council-table before 


six. Ultimately, and especially during the years 
when committes for improvement were at work, 
two hours were often insnfficient ; and when it 
is remembered that two hours of Coungil 

meant, if duties were to be faithfully 


another two hours of paper and 


not unusually gentlemen ascending to attend a 
sessional meeting were met by other 
descending from a Couneil meeting, and in 
hot haste for the home where dinner had 
been “ put back” anhour. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that, unless our memory fail, the 
presence of members of Council at a sessional 
meeting used to be rare; we have known year 
after year sessional meetings to occur at which 
the only portion of the Council present con- 
sisted of President and Secretaries. That such 
is not now the case is largety due to anim- 
proved system and increased facilities of 
deliberation. Since 1877 the Council have been 
summoned at four in the afternoon, and duringthe 
t twelve months it has been usual to the 
resident and two or three others in their 
places as early as half-past three o'clock. By 
beginning thus early it has been possible to 
obtain that refreshment which at sunset all 
mortals, however erring, have from time imme- 
morial nired. With some a cab to the 
“ Athenzum” or the “ Conservative,” and with 
others a hasty run to a neig chop-house, 
have sustained the needs of nature not im- 
patient; but even the comparatively youthful 
found the exercise a little ungenerons, In a 
happy moment a “ dinner club” was conceived 
and launched; and now, between half-past six 
and eight, the Institute Council retire like mere 
ordinary human beings to dine. The cost of 
this club, consisting of past-presidenta, past- 
vice-presidents, and members of the existing 
council, is met by annual subscriptions and 
individual payments; every item of expendi- 
ture incurred by what is known as the Council 
Dinner Club is defrayed, of course, from private 
sources. From time to time the elub has the 
privilege of entertaining, ag a host representative 
of the Institute, gentiemen whe have been 
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mind fall short, of the facts, it is probably 
because the Agnual Report of 1879 is not 
that of an official reporting to the Council, 
bat of a whole Council reporting to the 
general body of members. Everything we 
hear, 7 we hear agreat deal about 
these matters, tenda to show that the footing 
held at the present hour by the Institute is 
firmer than it was barely three years ago. Its 
lations with some other bodies, 


been frequently threatened. The 
reverse is now the case. If we turn to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the ration of 
London, Her Majesty's Office of Works, the 
Government Board, or the Home Office, 
the same thing is observable. There is an 
apparent desire on both sides to please and 
to render mutual satisfaction; and though 


Institute, something more than that was neces- 
sary to invoke the sentiment. That something 
has been the work of the President. To him 
is principally due the progress to which the 
Conneil, in the first h of their Report, 
allude. The liment paid him at Saturday's 
banquet by the Prinee of Wales, when proposing 
the toast of “ Prosperity to the Institute,” was 
not less merited than it was gracious. That 


dinner, successfal beyond anticipation, was but 
another instance of the energetic care that 


Mr. Barry has bestowed on all, even the minor, 
business of office; forto him, zealously aided by 
Mr. Hansard, and the secretary, Mr. W. 
ite, must be attributed the success that the 
Lord Chief —— chose to mark by the phrase 
of “ princel pitality.” Indeed, many presi- 
BR pie Be through years of useful- 
ness in store for the itute 2 een gee Sua 
none, we are prophetically con n 
pes or merit Ledher pesos, than the inde. 
fatigable and ial chief whose term of office 
expires on night. 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN INDIA. 


Tr is of interest to the engineer and architect 
intending to go to India to know what are the 
conditions of life and service in that country. 
That they are very different to those of Europe 
and most colonies may be supposed, because 

i arallel in the history of 
the world. Starting from one of the Mediter- 
ranean ports, the first real contact with Oriental 
scenery and populations occurs in Egypt, the 
cultivated delta of which, both as to scenery 
and the housing and appearance of the people, 
has many features in common with the northern 
plains of Hindostan. But the climate of Egypt 
is mild compared with India, and can scarcely 
called uncongenial to the European constitution. 
To many invalids it is salatary. At Suez, where 
mail steamers are exchanged, the passenger is 
at once struck with the peculiar pre i 
visible on board his new vessel for a combat 
with some as yet undescried but apparently 
very hostile elements. The white is replaced 
by a swarthy crew, the few Europeans ,. 
ing to the ship seem to have lost their ruddy 
complexion, and assumed a uniform paleness, 








the vegetables have a withered and stringy look, 
and the sheep are si thin, half dog and 
half goat in ver the dinner-table hangs 
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bathe in, the cold northerly wind ceases, and 
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the brown. holland punkah vigorously pulled. 
The monotony of a tropical voyage on which 
there is one halting-place between Egypt 
and India, is extreme. 

Aden affords the earliest glimpse of the old 
East India Sepoy army. The 
sentries there are travesties of the 
British soldier ‘Belonging to the Bombay 


H. | about. 


Presidency. As in most places near the sea, 
the climate of Aden does not strike the new 
comer as particularly hot, and hiring a donkey 
he rides and walks over the basaltic tracks of 
the peninsular fortress interested in what he 
sees, and unmindfal of the glare of the sun. 
Re-embarking there are several more oppressive 
days till the coast of India is reached. The 
ports of call at which the mail steamers first 
touch are Bombay and Madras; from the latter 
they go on to Calcutta. There is a considerable 
difference between the aspects of the three 
presidency towns. No sooner does the vessel 
drop anchor in the bay which forms the Bombay 
Harbour than the still air feels thick, and there 
is the disagreeable sensation of being surroanded 
A a warmth of which there is no getting tid. 
owever, the place has from seaward the appear- 
ance of an ordinary civilised town; and on 
landing there are piers, streets, gas, and shops. 
Looking closer, however, life is at once seen to 
be pursued under extremely different conditions 
to those in a European country. It is evident 
that scarcely any of the white races live in the 
business town. They leave it in the afternoon 
for detached residences, stretching for miles 
along the hill sides which skirt the sea, or for 
cottages which line the beach behind the town. 
Then amongst the crowds of people met with 
there are very few Europeans; scarcely any of 
these are on foot, and it is at orice noticed 
that the representatives of the pure white 
races are almost all young or middle-aged 
men. A mixed miscellaneous white popu- 
lation is nowhere to be seen going freely 
There is nothing in the shape of a 
colony of Europeans in Bombay. The higher 
classes of society are con with the ser- 
vice of Government or the practice of the law, 
or are members of important European firms; 
only a very few shopkeepers and tradesmen 
constitute what may be termed a middle class; 
and the less well-off Europeans are merely 
railway mechanics, seamen, and pensioned 
soldiers. The only permanent residents of a 
colonial type are the mixed races or the Indo- 
Europeans, amongst whom those of Portuguese 
origin are the most numerous. The bulk of the 
Bombay population are natives of India, of 
course,—Parsis, Mohammedans, Mahrattas, and 
various castes of Hindoos, with a few Arabs 
and other races. There are colleges and schools 
giving an English education, so that the clerke 
and attendants in offices and shops are seen at 
once to be intelligent and well-trained 
for business purposes. But there the ostensible 


effect of E learning ceases, and the 
newoomer looks in vain for common ground 
on which to base a cordial erstanding. The 


native seems to have no interest apart from the 
matter in hand. It is soon on Ps his mode 
of life bears no analogy to that of a European, 
and that what interests the one falls flat on the 
other. Of course, this very much arises from the 
fact that, man for man, the natives are very 
much poorer than the Europeans. If an educated 
Englishman had to live upon an income of 251. 
to 50l. a year, after having attained the position 
of a university graduate, as respectable natives 
usually do, there would be small inducement to 
cultivate a taste for the works of the old masters, 
to dress well, to be read in the magazine litera- 
ture of the day, to possess a keen musical 
appreciation, to engage in the chase, or in 
aquatics, or the agitation of political life. In- 
stead of this, the natives’ leisure study is first 
and foremost economy. There is no comfort, 
to onr ideas, in the ordinary native 
there were, he could not live within 
. In a Bombay street, though the 
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houses are of several stories high, the appear- | perso 


ance is uninviting, cheerless, and it may be 
. There is generally no in the 
i The walls are grimy and black inside, 
cooking of the family were done, as it 
is, in living-rooms. Furniture is 
with ; even clothing is chiefly for use 

of doors, and itis to be qaostioned if much 
. even Brahmins 
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must last,—complete agreement and sympathy 
between the races is impossible. The natives 

however, are not so much the worse for it’as 
might be supposed. As their residences are not 
inviting,—and even the darkest and toughest 
skin is sensible of mosqnitos, flies, and insects 
generally,—the natives are outside in the open 
air as much as possible. Those who can sleep 
during the heat of the day, are up most of the 
night. Festivities, processions, and conclaves, 
take place then. There is a mildness and defe- 
rence in manners produced by the very attrition 
of constantly living in public. 

The climate of Bombay is, generally speak- 
ing, warm and oppressive throughout the year, 
but the thermometer is seldom above 85°, and 
the sun is not nearly so formidable as in places 
inland. At the opposite Presidency town of 
Madras, where there is about half the rainfal), 
the sun is much more powerful, and the heat ie 
during the summer months almost unbearable. 
The thermometer is 92° so early as the month 
of March, and there is a bright, anshaded sun 
most days in the year. Madras is at once seen 
to be a place having an enormous native popu- 
lation and very little trade. The Europeans are 
far more scattered than in Bombay, and are 
found residing, for the most part, in roomy villas 
covering an immense aggregate area. Going 
out to dinner may mean a drive of five miles. 
The whole place is flat, with palms and green 
trees growing on land divided off into patches 
by hedges, but whose grass is dried up, yellow, 
and scanty. There are strong points of simi- 
larity in the social structure of both Madras and 
Bombay. In each there is a Governor appointed 
from England, with a Council composed of cove- 
nanted civil servants, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Presidency Army. Next in im 
portance come the High Court Judges, of whom 
the presiding judges are appointed from home, 
under the royal sign manual. The most striking 
thing about these two towns is that almost the 
whole European community is, directly or in- 
directly, supported out of the taxes of the 
country. The independent merchants and 
bankers are exceedingly few, and, till lately, 
even the medicines required by Buropeans were 
provided by Government. Such a thing as a 
European of private means living, as he would 
do at Sydney or New York, in the settlement 
from choice, with a family about him, is quite 
uvknown in these sunny seaports. 

In the time of the East India Company, before 
mail steamers took letters and passengers into 
the Mediterranean in two or three weeks, most 
of the Indian >fficials had c m2 out young with 
the ambition of overcoming climate and pre- 
judice, and making India a comfortable and 
civilised colony. They were enconraged in thie 
idea by the singularly responsible positions that 
they attained at a very early age, and the 
excellent salaries enjoyed. A stimulas was 
also afforded by the men of mature genius, who 
were sent out to fill special offices, like Sir 
James Mackintosh and Lord Macaulay, in order 
to accumulate an independence that they could 
not amass so rapidly in public employment at 
home. The consequence was that institutions 
rose in the Presidency towns, recalling by their 
names at any rate those of British towns. Not 
only museums, public parks, hospitals, clabs, 
botanical gardens, libraries, but even univer- 
sities were founded granting degrees in the 
faculties of arts. The efforts in behalf of 
education were strenuous, and urban improve- 
ments were well supported. The heads of all 
departments of Government were massed at the 
Presidency cities, round the Governor. Con- 
sequently the best paid and most influential 
ns were to be found there, and the tendency 
was strong to look to a position at the Presi- 
dency as the bighest form of promotion. Literary 
men brought out to occupy professional chairs, 
the leading medical men, the bishop, and a 
representative body of clergy, all clustered at 
the Presidency. There was thus a body of 
experi , well-paid, and highly-educated 
official resident», with little to do except the 
tasks which they chose, or British public 
opinion incited them, te set themselves. Arehi- 
tecture found in this limited class its sole 

and the only buildings in India of any 
consequence have been erected to supply the 
wants of the British community at the three 


168. 

Education has been one of the greatest 
hobbies of the admivistrators of India living 
at the Presidencies. It is singular that none of. 
the colleges started under their auspices were 





for the education of any members of their own 
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~white men coming to a semibarbarous country, 


-. and thoroughly well filled by a European race, |Indian service. It looks decidedly fair that 


».there is no establishment; to the Army, which 


sort imparted are set out in glowing periods. 


cies is taken up in waiting on the Governor in 
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famili These were fully sent home to r : eoganiees 
noruaaented in Great Britain. The want of | partment t he bears, witha high-soundingtitle, 


: . * 4.292 . liarity 
-oulture in the natives, and the impossibility of | the wand of a real authority. The pecu 
nding any with whom sympathy and associa- | about India is, that these se = not - 
tion could be possibie, appears to have been one result, as in a free country, o t - rages : 
of tbe inducements to impart at any cost a high | an electoral body, the possession o mg e 

Koropean education. There must also have been the efforts of self-help ; but are due e 
# vague idea that the mere imparting a literary | 0 of seniority, and local gic eng = 
education would lead to professional affluence, | tions upon fixed classes of officials, w = = 
as it does in the case of so many Europeans. | line of employment has been defined for t . 
But sufficient allowance was not made for aj as soon as they had passed out of the hands o 
number of facts connected with India that have| their examiners into public life. The highest 
to be taken into account. A handful of educated | paid offices are almost exclusively set aside by 
law for members of the nano g — — 
and at once stepping into lucrative and promi-| who were formerly nomina y the East- 
ment official ma are apt to acu their | India Directors and the Board of Control, but 
edacation as the sole cause of their ready|are now chosen by open competitive examina- 
elevation. But the natives of India see that|tion at Burlington House. These offices are, 
not merely are offices of this kind very limi roughly speaking, remunerated at twice the rate 
in number, but only capable of being constitu given to members of other branches of the 


ance, always tending to remind the head of ad 


notoriety who took up an ap 
rarily under one of the Indian 
was asked to enter the service. 
Government being unable to 
should not be employed in care 
roads, he felt obliged to decline 
return as an architect to practise in 


THE REMAINS OF A FAMOUS ORACLE. 


Never, it may be said, since the early days of 
the Renaissance, when were unearthed so many of 
the extraordinary treasures that had lain hidden 
away from the light, and thus saved from the 
ferocious barbarity of the Dark Ages, have 
such extensive discoveries of antiquity and pre- 
historic days been made as within the last few 

ears. 

: Without having exercised an influence as 
immediately appreciable on our existence as 
that of the Classic revival of 400 years ago, it 
has been left to the nineteenth century to have 
reason for astonishment at the results obtained 
by the patient researches of its scientific and 
antiquarian sons. It has been reserved to the 
present generation to learn, in the midst of 
archeological investigations carried out from 
end to end of the globe, from South America and 
Mexico to Assyria, India, and New Zealand, the 
startling facts proved to us by geologists; and 
while our very grandfathers considered that the 
imperfect knowledge of Greece and Rome they 
acquired in their youth at school and college 
told them the secrets of existence as far back 
as was necessary or even possible in the history 
of the world (a defect which even still, to a 
great extent, exists in our educational system), 
we are only now, a result invariably accompany- 
ing the acquirement of knowledge, learning how 
little we know of the history of our t. 

What would our ancestors have said had they 
known, as we now do, that by calculation it 
must have taken at least some nine millions of 
years to form a coal-basin like that of North- 
umberland ; that all the forests at present exist- 
ing over England reduced to coal would suffice to 
produce a stratum only some 6 in. in thickness ; 
or, if told on the trustworthy authority of Sir 
John Lubbock, that, calculating the diminution 
of a cliff by atmospheric action at 1 in. in each 
century, the denudation of the Weald, some 
twenty-two miles in breadth, would require 
150,000,000 years? According to Bischof, 4 
number of experiments made on blocks of basalt 
in a state of fasion show that no less than 
350,000,000 years have been necessary to reduce 
the earth to its present temperature; and 
geologists, who have calculated the time neces- 
sary for the building up of the terrestrial strata, 
have arrived at a lapse of some 600,000,000 to 
700,000,000 years. 

It has been said that few persons have any 
conception of the significance of a billion,¢ but 
here, even in the consideration of millions, these 
figures are calculated to awake feelings of some- 
thing more than surprise, the more so when we 
consider what calculable time is, in comparison 
with the abyss of past existence which the in- 
vestigations of science have as yet been unable 
to fathom. 

The discoveries relative to epochs contem- 
porary with human life even are difficult for 
ordinary comprehension. Objects bearing un- 
mistakably the work of man’s hand have been 
found under the mud of the Nile, and, judging 
by the thickness of the b> ape they show an 
antiquity of at least 72,000 years. A calcula- 
tion of the same nature made from stalagmites, 
covering, in the first place, Roman remains of 
pottery, and at a much lower depth, bones 
worked by the hand of man, and cut flint 
implements, mingled with the débris of huge 

to 





ing qualities that their national history | entrance to the administrative body should only 
almost forbids the expectation of being ever|be obtained by free competition. Bat it is 
found combined in single individuals. As a/ open to doubt if the advancement of a country 
practical matter the Indian colleges only train | is not impeded when the right to the positions 
a#ubordinate officials. The graduates of the} conferring most affluence is given away abso- 
aniversities become clerks in the public offices;|lately to those who can show themselves 
and the students of the medical classes and in| cleverest, or rather care to display their clever- 
the engineering schools become apothecaries | ness, at the age of one-and-twenty. There is 
and overseers. There are a few exceptions, |the further question whether the collection of 
but these are chiefly Indo-Europeans, sons of|the Indian revenue ought to be rendered the 
warrant officers and army pensioners, who] most dignified and lucrative of district em- 
bave reached the upper professional ranks.| ployments and the object of ambition to the 
There are rare instances of some natives of | rising talent of Great Britain and her colonies. 
good status who have gone to college with a| At Calcutta there is a larger commercial 
view of holding high office at the courts of| body than either at Madras or Bombay. The 
native feudatory princes. But everything that | trade is very much greater and more likely to 
is really worth having in British India has, with | continue at a tolerably steady level of value. 
trifling exceptions, been reserved for Europeans. | Raw produce is drawn from the entire Ganges 
Gonsequently, Indian universities have little to| valley, which is the most productive region of 
offer, except an empty degree. This unfortu-| the Peninsula of India, and the thickest-peopled. 
nately is of no great value in official life. The |The town is situated on a tidal river, and being 
only places open to natives in which money can | close to the tropical line has in some respects 
be made are the subordinate collectorships of the | a much better climate than the other Presidency 
Land Revenue, and the managing clerkships of ; cities. Formerly, when the Governor-General 
the Civil Courts in the interior of the country. | resided continuously at Calcutta, the State main- 
Jn these, shrewdness and knowledge of native| tained at the minor Presidencies was repeated 
habits and traditional practice are of more use| on a much larger scale, as the Calcutta officials 
than the philosophy of Plato or the logic of| were of the very highest grades. But of late 
Bacon. In India there are universities, but|the Government of India have moved every 
these are not the passport to the Church, for | year to the hill station of Simla, in the Panjab, 
for about six months, and there is, therefore, 
little show made by the members of the Supreme 
Government. Calcutta is for half the year 
quite contented with the provincial gatherings 
at the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. British institutions, however, abound 
at Calcutta, where in name, at all events, there 
are all the public establishments of a refined 
and civilised community. The same conditions 
prevail as have been made the subject of 
remark with regard to Madras and Bombay. 
The pure white race have little participation in 
the various educational establishments, their 
sources of ambition and advancement lie else- 
where, and the colleges and universities are 
still seen to be engaged in the training of clerks 
and subordinate agents. It is only at one of 
these three presidency towns that anything 
approaching an ordinary English life can be 
led, and where alone a mixed society can 
be encountered. Officials, certainly, pre- 
dominate, and, mans oi the ae. me 
chants, nearly everybody is supported by the 
taxes; but + ings the bankers, the staff of 
the guaranteed railways, and the independent 
clergy, to take the opposite side of a question, 
and give scope for the play of argument on 
official measures. The heat is, after the expense 
of living, almost the only objection to the 
Presidency towns. Residents dress as they 
would in a European capital, and if they make 
very much believe amuse themselves in a similar 
manner. They can drive to their work, and be 
always back in time for dinner. Provisions are 
plentiful, and of fair quality; there are excel- 
lent shops, and everything can be got. But 
newly-arrived architects and engineers can 
seldom stay any time at these agreeable centres. 
They are for heads of departments, and there is 
active employment in them for few of the 
younger members of the services. It is besides 
thought salutary to give the junior officials an 
insight into the genuine aspects of Indian life 
by sending them at once into the interior, where 
the circumstances attending residence are very 
different from those at the Presidency towns. 
The university man parts from the stir and |t 
mental activity there observable with some 
regret, but as yet unaware of the nature of the 
rest of India, and the structare of its social 









































































is officered from Great Britain; to medical 
charges, for these are occupied by army sur- 
geons ; to engineering, for scarcely one per cent. 
of the engineers in Government employ are 
appointed locally. 

There are in a country like India no recog- 
vised liberal professions supported by the 
masses of the population. These are all ab- 
sorbed in Government agency. Except attorneys, 
the Indian colleges turn out, it may be said, no 
members of any of the usual learned profes- 
sions. But the acnual examinations give rise 
t+ eloquent speeches every year, in which the 
advantages attending learning of the particular 



















:Apart from the incentives to mental cultivation 
and to scientific research that the collection of 
the leading minds of the country at the Presi- 
dency centres produces, there is little else of a 
spontaneous nature to call out spare energies. 

Eastern residents are very fond of a dreamy 
pomp. Mauch time at the different Presiden- 












the case of civil servants, and on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the case of military men. 
Noopportanity is lost. Some officials, nob satis- 
fied with the ordinary means of access to 
Government House, are gazetted as having the 
“privete entrée.” There are weekly breakfasts, 
at which any official can attend, and obtain an 
interview afterwards. New arrivals have stated 
places at which to write their names in books 
‘cept for the purpose, and a sharp look-out is 
maintained that these go their round of calls. 
Military men, who in England dislike uniform 
when not obliged to wear it, are in India perpetu- 
ally putting it on. When a great State official 
departs by train or steamer there is a rush of a 
uniformed or fully-dressed crowd invited by 
Gazette notice to the wharf or railway. Gentle. 
men who in their own country have scarcely 
heard as many guns fired in their lives, have 
nine or more saluting cannon fired at their 
arrival or departure. The style of dress officials 
are to appear in is even prescribed by authority, 
end a civil servant coming to hear the evening 
‘brass band in an equivocal hat or comfortable 
jounging-coat may be ordered off the scene. In 
this way there is a high pressure of State import- 
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strongly influenced by the nature of the scenery, 
of a god of nature and of men, a god of the air 
and of storms, who moved by his mysterious 
power the bowels of the earth and animated the 
waters which, from a cleft in the side of the 
mountain, gush out in different directions and 
form the great rivers. It is in this region of 
Mezzovo that rise the Achelous, the largest of 
Greek rivers, the Arachtus, and the Peneus. 

The sanctuary of Dodowa has only recently 
been discovered by M. Carapanos. The ruins 
of the sanctuary have generally been sought 
for near the lake of Janina; tradition placed 
them at Astritza. About twenty years or so 
since, M. Gaultier de Claubry, a member of the 
Ecole Frangaise of Athens, led by an explora- 
tion in Epirus to the important ruins near 
Taracovista, the capital of Molossia, was inde- 
pendent enough to regard these ruins rather 
as those of the sanctuary of Dodona. M. de 
Claubry is proved now to have been correct in 
his surmise, but the opinion of the young traveller 
passed unnoticed save in a mémoire sent to the 
“ Académie des Inscriptions.” 

In the second edition (that of 1873) of Dr. 
Isambert’s “ Itinéraire d’Orient,” a description 
of these ruins is to be found, a proof of the 
value of that work. M. Carapanos now brings 
to the support of his discoveries a mass of un- 
answerable proofs. He has explored the ruins 
of Taracovista, and brought forward a number of 
inscriptions relating to the oracle of Zeus Naios 
and Dione, the great divinities of Dodona. 

It was here, in a damp cold valley, that was 
situated the temple. The towering mountain on 
the slope of which lie the ruins is the Tomaros. 
A small enclosure, with towers which rise from 
6 ft. to 10 ft. above the ground, marks the site 
of the ancient necropolis. The large theatre, 
in such excellent preservation that the seats still 
remain, we know did not serve for the festivals. 
of the kings of Epirus, but, as inscriptions 
prove, for the celebration of the Naian games in 
honour of Zeus Naios and Dione. Finally, the 
walls which descend the slope from the hill by 
the side of the theatre mark the sacred enclo- 
sure, inside which rose the different religious 
buildings, among them the temple of Jupiter, 
the ruins of which lie mingled with those of a 
Christian church, which succeeded it in the 
early years of our era. This enclosure has beep 
carefully explored, and it is from the excava- 
tions there made that came the objects exhibited 
at Paris last year,—an interesting collection of 
superb antique bronzes, statuettes, sacrificial 
utensils, figures of animals and human heads, 
a wealth of ornamental design which shows us 
the extraordinary artistic resources of their 

i In several of these objects the 
artistic beauty is great, in spite of their small 
dimensions; great in style, from the evidence of 
a thorough knowledge of nature and the model 
taken, and from the firmness and freedom of exe- 
cution displayed. It was a happy privilege en- 
joyed by these unknown artists, that of finding, 
to guide the cunning of their skilfal hands, firmly 


researches of MM. Foucart and Wischer, few or 
no remains of that once famous and wealthy 
oracle were found ;* on the ruin-covered island 
of Delos, M. Lebegue was rewarded with the 
of the interesting remains of the 
sanctuary of Apollo,—a number of rude stone 
slabs roughly joined, which formed the temple 
in which were practised the rites of the oracle. 
;} This primitive structure, which, in the solitude 
of a deserted island, still stands almost as it 
i i came from the inexperienced hands of its archi- 
in their researches. ; tect 3,000 years ago, is a striking proof of the 
_Recent and sadly disturbed as is her modern | religious and simple faith of those distant days. 
history, Greece has not been behind the other| It was in this cave, which the most primitive 


i count effort of human industry had so rudely put 
gical investigation, and within the last few/| together, that the faith of those early ages had 
years the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann, among ised the signs of oracular inspiration, and 
er ahhews, have delighted the archzological | the belief in this power remained till the last 
enthusiasts. 


days of paganism, for the Emperor Julian, in the 
From recent news received from Athens, it ae 


fourth century of our era, appealed to the pro- 
would appear that the Grecian Government | phetic advice of Apollo at Delos. 

seems desirous to commence, in spite of its} Even if it is far from the classic island of 
political difficulties, a number of useful public | Delos, in the Aigean Sea, from the craggy and 
works; and within a few weeks past we learn | historic slopes of snow-clad Mount Parnassus, 
from the correspondent of the Journal des Débats | reflected in the Lake Copais so soon to disappear, 
that among these projects a proposal has been | and nestling under this poetic home of the tune- 
brought forward to in the historic Lake | fal Nine, the famous oracle of Delphi at its feet, 
Copais, in that once most fertile of Grecian | it is no great transition to travel in imagination 
provinces, Boeotia, which now forms a portion | to that other famous oracle of ancient Greece, 
of Livadia; by the accomplishment of which 


I Dodona, which has recently been the scene of 
project the dangerous malaria there existing|@ number.of more than ordinarily interesting 
will be destroyed, and an opening given for | archwological discoveries, a valuable and ex- 
productive agriculture. The work, it would 


haustive account of which appeared not lo 
seem from all accounts, is not of extreme diffi. : % 


— Soa — in oo Revue des Deux Mondes. 

y3 is necessary being cutting of m the novelty and the archzological value 
a channel through a mountain of no great height | of the discoveries made, we have constant 
to the level of the bed of the lake, and thus 


; that it may not be uninteresting to many of 
opening a canal to the sea. The want of 


our readers to lay before them some explanatory 
labourers, the French correspondent truly | extracts from M. Jules Girard’s admirable 
remarks, might be supplied, as sasaty’ case | article, more especially as in the retrospective 
when Lonis XIV. built Versailles, by the soldiers, | Exhibition of the Trocadéro at Paris last year, 
who in Greece are conscripts, and therefore, for | 20 little interest was aroused by some of the 
the most part, of agricultural origin. relics and inscriptions which had come from the 
This historical Boootian lake, which has been | first excavations made. 

compared to the impluvium of an old Roman|_ In tra the high road from Thessaly to 
house, is shut in by a circle of mountains, the | Epirus, that which in an opposite direction was 
names of which are familiar to the world, and| followed by Julius Cwsar, and after him by 
of which the most famous are Parnassus and| Pompey, before the famous fight at Pharsalia, 
Helicon, the home of the Muses, Cithera and|®0d, many a century before those two heroes, 
fertile Parnes, all of whose tributaries it re.| by the antique populations who spread over the 
ceives. The classic engineers, we know, had cut | Thessalian plain, the road is certainly one of the 
a number of subterranean canals; and Strabo, | most beautiful that can be imagined, from the 
who has spoken at length of Lake Copais, tells} Temarkable contrasts its scenery affords. In 
us how earthquakes had changed its shape. The| threading upwards the sources of the Peneus, 
actual perimeter of the lake is some nineteen | the oaks and planes, the forests of beeches and 
of pines, at the last turn of the road, you are 

4 pointed out, far above, the rocks among which 

lies the interesting monastery of Meteores.t 

menes and the historic Platw, now stand only a} Still traversing the rich valley of the beautiful 
and romantic Peneus, with the majestic peaks of 

Ossa and of Olympus, which mark the site of 
the poet-sung and lovely vale of Tempé, across 
the gorge of Mezzovo the whole scene suddenly 
changes; rough and rocky slopes present them- 
selves, the region which was the antique Thes- 
protia, the centre of the august and sombre 





































































fix, for England, the of man contem- 
porary with the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
at @ period 264,000 years ago,—a modest figure, 
however, compared with Darwin’s calculation, 
which fixes the appearance of man on the globe 


Bootians, as they enjoyed the tation of 
make a most melodious musical ts 
throughout the whole of Greece,—instruments 


whose sweet notes were applauded in the games| Teligion which ided over the birth of | established traditions, and an hereditary sense 
in honour of the Graces at Greece. It was that were said tobe n|of ornament which their predecessors had 
moulded and perfected in borrowing from the 


d at the 
festivals of at Thespis, and those of the 


Muses at Libethra. East. Happy the condition of antique existence, 


which off to them, ready to their hands, an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration in a noble 
mythology, graceful and spiritual, capable of 
inspiring the noblest ideals, and yet leaving free 
to the artistic imagination a wide field of fancy. 
They have created and left to us for all time 
rich specimens of bronze work, from which our 
sculptor’s art, whatever may be its own distinc- 
tive merits, has derived the greater part of its 
power. 
We must refer those who are more than 
ordinarily interested in such researches to the 
lates given by M. Carapanos, in which will be 
found the reproduction of all these bronzes, 
with exp.anations added by more than one com- 


Acheron and the “grieving” COocytus, and 
Aornas under its Latin name of Avernus, where 
Orpheus evoked the dead ; the whole wild scene 
whence the poet of the Iliad, it is believed, 
drew inspirations for his grand description of 
hell. There lies in gloom the savage valley of 
Souli,—Kako Souli,—and opposite it, through a 
klisoura or narrow rocky cleft, rolls a torrent, 
crashing between the rocks of Souli, the classic 
Acheron of the poets. 
It is near the lake of Janina that was situated 
the sanct of Dodona, the oldest of all the 
sanctuaries of Greece, founded by the Pelasgians 
anterior to the development of polytheism, and 
no less venerated by the brilliant races who 
succeeded them. “ Great Dodonian Zeus, who | petent authority in such matters. In the same 
live afar, and reign on the cold Dodona,” such | pages are also to be found a number of inscrip- 
is, at a decisive moment of the Iliad, the invo- | tions, of great classic and archeological interest. 
cation of Achilles to Jupiter. Some of these are public documents, others 
rivate, relating to property preserved in the 
‘emple, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
who confided to the care of the gods their 
family or legal Cocuments.* But the most 
numerous and interesting of these inscriptions 
are of a religious character. In a series of 
admirably-written chapters M. Carapanos tells 


® In the same manner,—and doubtless both religions 
derived the conten Sane Se me oe mes 7 a 
mosques are perfectl: trusted repository 
for prscalions oftay Mussulman who leaves 
for a time his home, 


classic soil of Greece. Tanagra, the 
plain of Troy, Olympia, Mycenm, eum, 
Miletus, the Samothracian islands, 'ypras, 
Delos, and many other portions of that once 
rich country, have been explored by students, 
actuated by the true zeal of the historic arche- 
ologist, and among these searchers the French 
— _e has contributed no small 
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us the history of Dodona, from the origin of the 
oracle to the time of the destraction of the 
Temple, and in addition he collects all that is 
known of the wors \ip and the process of divina- 
tim, and step by step all the texts which are 
connected with the subject are carefully given. 

The sanctuary of Dodona represents an age 
of Greek religion even more antique than that 
of Delos, and by good fortune a kind fate having 
handed down to our days classic authorities, we 
are enabled to know approximately how these 
prophetic revelations were made. Jupiter had 
at Dodona for his first priests the antique Selli, 
whose austere life was submitted to an asce- 
ticism which offers a strange contrast to 
Hellenic customs, but which was peculiarly 
connected with the sombre characters of 80 
primitive a religion. ‘The Selli, who sleep on 
the bare ground, end do not wash their feet,” 
said Homer; “The Selli, inhabitants of the 
mountains, having for couch the soil,” said 
Sophocles. The women Pleiades, it would 
appear, had also for their special function, from 
very great antiquity, the transmission of ora- 
cular replies. 

As long ago as the days of Herodotus these 
priests and priestesses had interested the father 
of history, and in his ardour to pursue the 
solution of his religious problems he visited 
Dodona, after his travels in Egypt and Cyrene, 
and he compares, according to the custom of 
his theology, the traditions of those distant 
countries, and arrived at the conclusion that 
formerly a priestess of the Temple of Jupiter in 
Egypt, at Thebes, had been transferred to Dodona, 
where she had founded the worship of a god 
whom she had honoured in her country. As to 
the revelations themselves, they are connected 
especially with the manifold nature of a great 
god of the air. It was the breath of an in- 
visible deity which agitated the shuddering 
leaves of the sacred grove of oaks,—the many- 
tongued oaks, as Sophocles has calledthem. It 
is especially of these prophetic trees whose 
rustling murmur the priestesses interpreted, 
that the classic authors speak so often. Again, 
it was the breath of Jupiter which sounded the 
brazen bowls of the oracle. In later times, this 
latter mode of divination was modified by the 
invention of an ingenious apparatus, of which 
Strabo and other classic writers speak at 
length, without, however, agreeing perfectly as 
to the details, but all making mention of a 
statue with a whip formed of a triple chain of 
knuckle-bones ; * this chain, by the action of the 
wind, struck the brazen vesse's, and jostled 
them one against another, and from these dis- 
cordant tones the priestesses drew their oracular 
decrees. So long did these brazen vases re- 
sound that a Greek p-overb compares an in- 
v eterate talker to the vessels of Dodona. 

It was, therefore, we see, from the prophetic 
tremblings of the leaves of the sacred oaks, and 

he jangle of the brazen vases, that the divine 

voice was heard, which the Selli and the 
Pleiades interpreted to the people. There 
existed also anuther mode of divination, the 
murmur of the waters, in which, from an analo- 
gous conception, was heard the voice of the 
sovereign fecundator, the god of the damp 
valley of Tomaros. From the roots of the 
sacred oaks, if we are to believe a classic 
authority, sprang a source (which may be iden- 
tified with the fountain of which both Pliny and 
Lucretius make mention), whose icy waters, 
when an extinguished torch was plunged into 
them, rekindled it. Divination by lots existed 
also at Dodona. The means of consulation, in 
fact, were various, as we see in this privileged 
and sacred spot, the centre where an archaic 
religion had gathered together the ancestors of 
the Hellenes, the Greeks, as Aristotle calls 
them, and where this awe-inspiring worship 
had initiated them into the first elements of 
civilised existence. 

For centuries the most hallowed of Greece, 
the oracle of Dodona was consulted from all 
parts of the Hellenic world, not alone by the 
various governments, but by private individuals. 
It is true that the oracle of Delphi, situated on 
the confines of ancient Greece, which on the 
north barely passed Mount Parnassus, was even 
more frequented, richer in votive offerings and 
artistic monuments, and seems to have been con- 
sidered the religious centre of the Greek nation.+ 





* The bones used to this day, in all countries, in playing 
the antique game of “dibs,” and which we see pictured in 
the wall paintings of Herculaneum, 

t By the Greeks Detphi was actually considered to be 
oa Ge, Amasicans have claimed Boston to be) the 
a “ o B, © universe, or more properly speaking, terre 


But still we see no less evidence of the vene- 
ration for Dodona in spite of its remoteness. 
Apollo himself, according to ancient belief, pos- 
sessed only the power of announcing the decrees 
of his father, Jupiter, and in the Homeric hymo 
he is represented, when scarcely born, as taking 
ion of the attributes of prophecy, and 
erying,—“I shall announce by niy oracles 
infallible decrees of Zeus.” It is nataral, there- 
fore, that Dodona, whose titular god made known 
his own wishes, should have a certain supre- 
macy over even the oracle of Delphi. “Consult 
Dodona and Delphi to know if it is your interest 
for the present and the fature to do what I 
counsel.” Such are the concluding words of 
the plan of financial and political reform pro- 
posed by Xenophon to the Athenians. The two 
oracles are thus often associated, and so we find 
them in the writings of Plato and Demosthenes, 
authors of credit sufficient to prove the value 
placed on the prophetic sanctuary of Epirus 
during the flourishing age of historic Greece. 
When the loss of her liberty shook all Greece 
from end to end, Dodona had especially to suffer 
from the accompanying dissolution of the con- 
stituent elements of the primitive society. De- 


Thracian allies of Mithridates, the temple was 
only rebuilt many years after, probably in the 
first century of our era, in the reign of Adrian, 
who showed himself so favourable to the restora- 
tion of paganism ; but what was thought even 
worse than material loss, the once-famed oracle 
of Dodona found the public faith in its decrees 
almost dead. The Jupitterof Lucian complains 
to Menippus that his home at Dodona is colder 
than the laws of Plato or the syllogisms of 
Chrysippus. It was not, however, a complete 
desertion, and the oracle was, we know by his- 
tory, consulted till the fall of paganism. Coins 
found near the temple appear to prove, to the 
archxologists conducting the researches, the 
persistence of the worship of Zeus, Naias, and 
Dione, till a late date. 

But discoveries have been made, even more 
interesting and satisfactory, on the nature of 
the consultations with the oracle, together with 
the remains of votive offerings ; these discoveries 
of the consultations, memorials of the worship 
of ancient Greece, have in themselves a special 
claim to our attention, as to this time their 
nature has not been thoroughly known. At the 
Trocadéro retrospective exhibition of last year 
might have been seen some of these relics, 
consisting of small plates of lead, bearing epi- 
graphic characters, and from these M. Carapanos 
and M. Foucart (both skilled students in the art 
of deciphering inscriptions) have discovered 
some curious revelations on the simple piety and 
religious faith of the ancients. These relics 
consist in the first place of a certain number of 
demands made by a body of the people of some 
district. For example, the Carcyrians* ask to 
which of the gods or heroes to offer sacrifices 
and prayers to have restored to them. 


passages referring to this period, to see how 
interesting is such a consultation made at a 
time of discord. It is, however, difficult, from 
the injured state of these tablets, to determine 
their date ; the history of Greece is fall of the 
demands made by various people to the oracle 
of Dodona, but it is difficult to learn if they 
were referred to the oracle on these leaden 
tablets. 

The consultations of private individuals 
present an even more striking character, and 
one absolutely novel both in form and subject. 
Several petitioners desire that wish common to 
all ages, of health and fortune; in these there 
is nothing remarkable, but what is worthy of 
note is how, after some dream, a petitioner rushes 
to ask to what god to pray, or on what altar to 
offer sacrifices. 

But even more naive is the "petition of a 
shepherd who promises to Zeus his gratitude if 
he succeeds in rearing his sheep. Another,— 
who takes care to name himself,—asks whether 
it will be more advantageous for him to choos 
@ property in town or in the country. Agis 
consults Zeus on the subject of his pillows and 
blankets, which he has lost or had stolen from 
him ; and what numerous other demands would 
have been found had time only spared them, 
it is easy to imagine; but should good fortane 
still reward the explorers, we should, we are 
afraid, find after all that in the matter of devout 
puerilities the moderns have invented but little. 
In the days of the Romans, we have only to 

















* The inhabitants of the island now called Corfu, 


stroyed first by the Etolians, pillaged by the | M 


One has only to read Thucydides in those | j 


recall the devotion of the contemporaries of 

to see that they were but little more 
enlightened than their Grecian nor, 
indeed, more moral. “They murmur to the ears 
of the gods, that is, to their statues,—which a 
guardian allows them to approach,—the most 
shameful prayers, and if any one listens to what 


the | they say, they are dumb, and what they are 


ashamed of men hearing they do not hesitate to 
let the gods know.” ‘The selfish illasions of the 
piety of every age strikingly resemble each 
other. 

It would be curious to know what the oracle 
replied to such questions as those of Agis and 
the shepherd. Perhaps further researches will 
reveal these secrets; some replies have been 
found, but, unfortunately, utterly unreadable. 
Even were the explorers fortunate enough to 
give to the world all the answers, it is not 1m- 
probable but that we should only find embodied, 
in other words, that arom oe of — 
Latin t counselling the ers of vows 
a cintholaaine their bodies the health 
of their mind,—“ ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

The interesting nature of the discoveries, and 
the publication of their results by their author, 

. Carapanos, cannot fail to appeal to every 
classical scholar and historic or artistic ; 
logist; the religious life of Greece and its 
origins as they were fostered and developed in 
their primitive cradle reappear in ~ 
reality in our midst, after having lain so long 
unthought of. In consecrating his time and 
resources to such a task, M. Carapanos nobly 
serves the cause of his once so glorious father- 
land. 








\ROOM FOR ARCHITECTORE AS WELL 
AS AN ARCHITECTORAL ROOM. 


NortwirHstanpine that architecture, painting, 
and sculpture have long been regarded as three 
sisters living in friendly relationship, these 
three unmarried ladies have not always shown 
to each other that amount of affection that in 
these Christian days we have a right to expect 
from them. The protectors and airectors of 
the three great arts have rarely contrived, or 
perhaps have rarely made sufficient effort, to 
lighten that natural feeliog of rivalry which 
appears inseparable from the exercise of the 
practical uses of beauty. 

It is impossible, in looking at an early, earnest 
beautiful work of architecture, ——— 
for example, in crumbling magni oe 
Northern Italy, not to be impressed with the 
conviction how difficult it becomes to mark 


architectural work, a hall or space ten times as 
large; and for seulptare the d for space 
is even wider. Indeed, excellent reasons might 
be found for demanding as much room for 
sculpture and architecture, and the companion 
art of the metal-worker, and even those minor 
and useful art-helpers immediately connected 
with the practical part of building, as is now 
devoted to the ornamental art of the painter, 
which appears to be becoming more than ever 
a decorative art. 

Could ample space be promised at the Royal 
Academy, how interesting and how advan- 
tageous it would be to many of us, and bow fall 
of hope for the future, if our architects could 
have the opportunity, and were willing to seize 
it, to show us year by year the elevations and 
plans on a sufficient scale to be easily under- 
stood, of whatever they are about to be, or are 
in hope of being, engaged upon. 

The architectural drawings should be 
diately seen in connexion with the sculpture 
metal-work, and a special catalogue might 
devoted to the architectural room, giving techni- 
cal details and, in as many cases as 
estimates and other useful practical informa- 
tion. With such a show as this, the visitors who 
desire such information would soon be able to 
form at least as just an opinion on architectural 
subjects as they are now on that i 
there are thousands of 
lington House who are 
interested 





in architectare than they are in the 
sister arts, - 
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One would like to see the engineer, the 
architect, the seulptor, and the painter, working 
together in a friendly spisit, as we know they 
did in the older days, always consulting each 
other and those otherwise informed, and thus 
securing when their work was completed the 

y and the admiration of those whose 
0 n is alone worth regard. 

If the architect of the present day could 
fulfil the ideal expressed by Vitruvius, then 
perhaps might an enormous gain be made to the 
world of art bythe Royal Academy being led 
by architects instead of by painters ; then would 
we see their walls in the first place archi- 
tecturally perfect, and their ceilings and their 
decorative art the work of the painter, as per- 
fectly in harmony as we know it must have been 
in the time of the Greeks, and as we actually see 
it in the early churches of Italy and even in 
the decaying remains of a later period on the 
external walls of houses in many cities of 
Venetia. 

Much sad and unseemly bitterness might also 
be'avoided if carefally-elaborated drawings were 
yearly exhibited by the Royal Academy of 
whatever restorations are contemplated. Many 
have seen the interesting series of drawings 
exhibited by the French Commission of Historic 
Monuments. How interesting would be a 
similar series of English works, set forth year 
by year. 

Again, how interesting and novel an addition 
‘might be made:to the annual display of works 
of art by the.old masters, by a room devoted 
to architectural drawings by deceased artists. 
Many of us canm-.recall in the possession of our 
friends exquisite architectural drawings, original 
and otherwise, the exhibition of which would 
show the arehiteotural strength of the genera- 
tion that last passed away. 











SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
GGLOURS, 

We shonld be disposed to call the ninety- 
second exhibition of this society an exceptionally 
good one; certainly, some of its best members 
are unusually well represented. Two new 
members have been added to the list who, in 
their respective lines, are likely to do all 
credit to the society. These are Mr. Herbert 
M. Marshall, and Mrs. Angell. The most im. 
portant contribution of the former is a highly 
successfal study of a special phase of atmo. 
spheric effect, under the title “‘ Sunrise in Broad 
Sanctuary” (113), and is not less successful as 
& correct architeetural and topographical repre- 
sentation; it is-certainly not often that we see 
buildings so well treated in combination with 
what must ‘be called landscave, artistically 
speaking, though ‘there is little of nature but 
the sky. The other new member, Mrs. Angell, 
will certainly be a credit to the society even 
more decidedly, though her art deals with a 
class of subject of less intrinsic interest. Mrs. 
Angell is one of the most admirable painters of 
still life in water colour whom we possess, and 
in her contributions to the present exhibition 
she has made an effort to appear in a style 
worthy of the occasion, with brilliant success. 
Her “ Roses ”’(299) struck us as a little thick 
and solid in the shadows, though the whole is a 
very fine piece of colour; but among her other 
works, the dead “ Blue Bird” (265), the “ Cur- 
rants” (248), and the “Raspberries” (254) 
seem quite perfect; indeed, the latter seem 
literally eatable ; we have seldom seen a more 
complete pieee of realisation. 

Another contributor who seems unusually 
good this year is Mr. Boyce, to whom we are 


rather called to give a prominent place 
as @ painter ly of buildings, in such a way 
as they are not inted. His two views 


pain 
of the “Port Neuve” at Vézelay (43, 31), the 
one outside the gate and looking into the town, 
the other looking from the town towards the 
country, are little ; in the latter the 
broad mass of on white building over 
the gateway, the glitter of the distant fields 
in sunshine, seen through the gateway, are 
equally forcible and truthful; the other, the 


outside view, makes in some respects the more 
attractive picture, at least to the architectural 
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eye, but does not present such a difficult 
problem: the old stone flanking towers are 
touched, stone by stone, with a loving hand. 
Another work of this artiét, on one of the screene, 
“The Church and Cour des Tilleuls, at Crémien ” 
(291) is again interesting to the arehitect for 
the peculiar composition of the said charch, in 
which a square spire and lantern are set lozenge- 
wise on a tower semt-circular in plan,— about as 
old a whim in building as eould well be 
imagined. While mentioning architectural sub- 
ects, we may also draw attention to an 
nterestin very good little drawing by Mr. 
H. P. Riviére, giving a view of the Forum at 
Rome (244), “as excavated up to the present 
year.” 

Mr. Tadema contributes two admirable little 
works: one is entitled “ Strigils and Sponges” 
(241), a scene in a Roman ladies’ bath, where 
the figures are standing in the water and are 
also splashed over by the pour from @ most 
eccentric-looking fountain, consisting of a sea 
monster of the dolphin type, which has en- 
tangled a man in its folds, head downwards, 
his feet standing up in the air and forming the 
finish of the fountain. A bit of mosaic in the 
foreground is painted as only Mr. Tadema can 
paint it; the figures hardly strike us as having 
that unquestionably antique and long-ago 
aspect which he has sometimes realised in such 
works. This is better achieved in the oppo- 
site drawing, “Wine Lovers” (229), where 
the two figures are beings quite alien from 
modern social experiences ; a red-tiled roof, seen 
through a window behind the figures, is a very 
prominent element in the drawing, the colour 
harmony of which is very fine and delicate. 
Mrs. Allingham, who is to be regarded mainly 
as a figure-painter, is also quite at her best,—in 
fact, seems to us to have gone farther than she 
has ever gone yet; for her landscapes, which 
we certainly did not before regard as her strong 
point, show a marked advance: there is one in 
which the subject is almost entirely landscape, 
the figures being very subordinate, which is 
charming (55), and in the drawing entitled “The 
Harvest Moon” (169), in which a figure of a 
young reaper coming home forms the central 
interest, the landscape is also very beantifal, 
both in drawing and colour. As to the figure, 
we confess to getting a little tired of the “noble 
rustic” who appears so continually in paintings 
since Frederick Walker glorified him, and we 
prefer Mrs. Allingham’s less poetic bat more 
real scene, “The Clothes-line” (283), a little 
work which is admirable in every point,—in the 
graceful figure of the young woman, the 
characteristic attitude of the child seated on 
the grass, and the little studies of geese in 
retreating perspective. 

Mr. Waltis’s'powerfal and characteristic sketch 
of “A Quartette during the Terror” in the 
winter exhibition led us to expect great things 
from his more highly-finished drawing of a 
somewhat similar incident in ‘this exhibition, 


nine heads high. His other work, “ Antonio 
receiving the Congratulations of his Friends” 
(14), is very interesting and very original ; the 
grave, quiet figure of Antonio coming down the 
steps, and met by a crowd of equally grave per- 
sonages in long red cloaks, is very effectively 
contrasted with the group of young gallants 
who are looking sarcastically after Shylock, one 
of them, with his hands to his month, shouti 
out some gibe after the Jew. Sir Jobn Gilbert's 
“ Joanof Arc” does not succeed in impressing 
us more than Joans of Arc in paititing gene- 
rally do: the top of her head, by the way, is 
singularly flat. Mr. Norman Tayler is hardly 
so successful as usual, neither is Mr. Tom Lloyd, 
whose garden scene (156) contains two figures 
which are a palpable echo of the two promineat 
figures in Walker’s “ Almshonses” picture. Mr. 
Buckman sends a very clever and spirited study 
of railway navvies at work, with trucke, &€., 
under the title, ““A New Road for the Iror 
Horse.” Mr. J. D.-Watson's two studies of 
women, under the titles “ Absence” and “ The 
Last Rose of Summer” (8, 47), are beautiful 
in colour, though rather vague in sentiment. 

In landscape there are some fine things, 
besides those already mentioned ; foremost 
among which we should place Mr. H. Moore’s 
“ Morning Grey” (173), a perfect representation 
of the incoming tide in the fresh early morning, 
crawling and creaming over a flat beach in quiet 
wavelets ve sound we seem really 
to hear, as we also seem ‘to see their motion, as 





admirable judgment that the artist, in this 
and one or two similar works that hay: 
been exhibited elsewhere, has introduced 
figure,—-the spectator is hirsel’ the fizure, and 
enjoys the scene undistarbed. Mr. A. W. Hant 
has a noble work in his view frou “ Whithy 
Churchyard” (130), one of tho:e drawings 
which we lose all sense of the thing being a 
work of manipulation, and only feel the spirit of 
the scene as it we really were lookiug on it 
on the distant lights, the river far below in tl. 
twilight, and the melancholy-looking charchy a: 
on the edge of the cliff from which we look 
The effect is an unusual one, but it is complete!y 
nataral and within the power of colours and 
brushes (in certain bands) torepresent. This i 
exactly what is not the ease with Mr. Holmar 
Hunt’s strange attempt to give “Moonlight 
Effect from Berne,overlooking the River Ande ck, 
where there is certainly a remarkable luminosi' s 
in the moon and the clouds that are touche 
by her light, bat the river is palpably mear 
dering on the vertical plane of the pictur: 
and not in perspective, and the figures on t! 
terrace in the for ground are, we suppose 
meant for a juke,—it is to be hoped go, at any 





rate. Amoug other landscapes are one or tw 
very fine ones by Mr. G. A. Fripp, especiall 
“ Lochnagar’’ (124), in which his admirabk 
faculty of giving the perspective and scale o! 
hill country is well illustrated. Mr. Albert 


best way, and Mr. Thorne Waite has a not 
landscape (177) in a fine broad style a litt'e 
reminiscent of De Wint in tone and composition 
but with quite sufficient individuality. A 
curious study of sea by Mr. Macbeth, in the 
“Sardine Fishing-boat,” is worth attenticn 
(206), for we think that, odd as it looks, iti s a 
true representation of the appearance of the sea 
ander certain conditions. Mr. Naftel, Mr. 
Dodgson, and other well-known and able men 
among the older members are well repre-ented 
though it is not easy to select anything for 
special notice in a necessarily brief article. 











THE INSTITUTE DINNER. 

THE annual dinner of the members of tl. 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Saturday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street. Mr. Charles Bary, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, supported by H.R.H 
the Prince of Wales (who became patron of the 
Institute in 1862, in succession to the late Prince 
Consort), the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord de 
L’Isle and Dudley, Lord Houghton, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, P.R.A, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., and 











other gentlemen, to the number, in all, of about 





“An retta” (62), but it isa disappointment : | 
psc pic land, Scotland, and Ireland. As it is a notab!: 


it is characterless, and the figeres are eight or | 


260,—many of them from various parts of Eng- 


event, we give a complete list, alphabetical]; 
arranged, of those who were present :— 


Gueste,—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G.; the Ma: 
quis of Hamilton, M.P.; the Right Hon, Lord De L’Isi 
and Dudley; the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Justice 
England; Rear-Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, K.C.B 
Rear-Admiral Hon, Henry Carr Glyn, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen 
‘Sir Daniel Lysons, K.C.B.; the Right Hoa. Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I.; Sir Coutts Lindsay, bart. ; 
Philip Cunliffe-Owen, K.C.M.G. ; Sir Frederick Leighton 
P.R.A.; Sir John Gilbert, R.A., president of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours; Capt. H. F. Stevenson 








R.N., C.B. ; Francis Knollys, C.B,; Christopher Sykes 
M.P.; W. H. Barlow, V.P. Inst. C.E., F.R.S., repre 
setting the president Inst. C.E.; Rev. Canon Venables 
MA.; Charles Hutton Gregory, master of the Turner: 
Company; Alfred S. Lawson, master of the Skinners 
Company; Edward A. Bond, the principal librarian of the 
British Museum ; John B. Monckton, F.S.A.; Campbel! 
Douglass, president of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects; H. L. Florence, president of the Architeetura 
Association ; John Robinson ; and Basil Cooper. 

Members and Qfficers.—G. Aitchison, F. W, Albury, 17 
Alien, J. M. Anderson, T. G. Andrews, W.H, Arber, T. 8. 
Archer, R, Armstrong, T.A rnold, Dr. Bacon, J.B. Badock, 
F. E.Bailey, C. Baker, T. L. Banks, A, R. Barker, Chas 
Barry, C.E. Barry, E.M. Barry, J. W. Barry, W.H. Barry, 
J. W. Beavis, T. Bedding, F. Beeston, A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, A. Bleakley, A. W. Blomfield, E. Boardman, W 
A. Boulnois, J. R. Bourne, D, Brandon, H. H. Bridgman 
Cc. W. Brooks, Jas. Srooks, 8, Brooks, R. H. Burden, E 
i. Barnell, H. H. Bur ell, P. H. Calderon, R. H. Car- 
penter, Arthur Cates, F. Chambers, J, A. Chatwin, Pwar 
Christian, E. Clare, G. 8. Clarke, J. Clarke, T. C. Clarke 
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THE BUILDER. 
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H. Cooke, T. Cundy, H. Currey, R. Curwen, H. Curzon, 
H. A; Darbishire, H. D. Davis, H. Dawson, L. De Ville, 
G. Devey, T. L. Donaldson, F. Downing, C. H. Driver, 
F. B. Eales, J. S. Earle, C. L. Eastlake, R. W. Edis, J. 
Edmeston, J. 8. Edmeston, R. C. Edwards, J. W. Ellisdon, 
J. Fairley, E. 8. Ferrey, B. Fletcher, W. 8. Forster, J. 
Fowler, Capt. Fry, J. Goddard, G@. Godwin, C. A. Gould, 
S. W. Grant, H. A. Gribble, R. Griggs, E. A. Griining, H- 
Gundry, C. Hadfield, M. E. Hadfield, O, Hansard, C. F- 
Hanson, W. G. Harrison, T, Hawksley, C. F, Hayward, 
4. J. Hiscocks, J. Honeyman, Lord Houghton, E. 
{’Anson, L. H. Isaacs, H. Jarvis, R. J. Johnson, Horace 
Jones, E. G. Jones, G. Judge, R. Keirle, R. Kerr, C. 
King, S. Knight, J. T. Knowles, J. Knowles, T. Lainson, 
H. J. Lanchester, J. Latley, E. F. Law, C. A. Legg, 
H. 8. Legg, T. H. Lewis, J. E. Liardet, A. K. Mackinnon, 
G@. Maclaran, S. 8. Markham, W. Calder Marshall, E. H. 
Martineau, J. D. Mathews, G. W. Mayhew, W. Millican, 
T. Mitchell, A. B. Mitford, D. Mocatta, C. Neate, R. 
Nevill, R. Nicholson, A. G. Northover, J. Norton, RB. P. 
Notley, J. Noyes, W. Oakley, F. H. Oldham, H. Oliver, 
B. A, Paice, W. Paice, H. Parsons, E. J. Payne, J. 
Peacock, J. L. Pearson, A. Peebles, F.C. Penrose, R. K. 
Penson, J, 8. Phené, C. J. Phipps, A. Porter, F. W. 
Porter, T. Porter, F. H. Pownall, Lieut.-Col. Prender- 
gast, T. Prosser, J. L. Randal, F. T. Reade, C. Reilly, 
T. M. Rickman, Rev. Dr. Robbins, E. C, Robins, F. J. 
Robinson, E. R. Robson, F. W. Roper, R. R. Rowe, 
8. Salter, H. C. Saunders, G. 8 ll, J. O. Scott, E, 
Seward, H. N. Sheffield, H. Shenton, H. D, Shepard, 
C. J. Shoppee, J. Slater, C. Smith, P. G. Smith, 
8. E. Smith, T. R. Smith, J. G. Smither, R. P. Spiers, 
3. P. St. Aubyn, J. Stevens, C. Stone, G. E. Street, H. 
Semners, W. H. Syme, B. Tabberer, H. G. Tayler, Y. 
Thomason, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, J, Tolley, J. G, 
Turner, 8. Turner, T. Verity, G. Vulliamy, J. F. Wad- 
more, H. Walker, Sir R. Wallace, A. Waterhouse, Sir 





- Jas, Watson, T. H. Watson, A. Webb, C. L. Webb, J. D. 


Webster, T. Wells, G@. H. West, J. Whichcord, A. White, 
W. White, W. H. White, F. Wigg, J. Williams, R. L. 
Williams, F. R. Wilson, J. T. Wimperis, H. Winstanley, 
J. B. M. Withers, 8. Wood, W. H. Wood, W. B. Wood, 
W. Woodward, T. Worthington, M. Wyatt, T. H. Wyatt, 
and J. Wynne. 

Grace before dinner was said by the Rev. 
Canon Venables, F.S.A., and after dinner by the 
Rev. Dr. Robbins. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards was in attendance, under the direction 
of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 

The President, in proposing “The Health of 
the Queen,” said it was a toast old as the cen- 
turies of English history, and yet an ever new 
one; for, year by year as her Majesty’s reign 
had been prolonged, there had been constantly- 
recurring evidence of how truly the Queen was 
the mother of her people. Whenever and 
wheresoever distress had been among us,—when 
encouragement under trial had been needed,— 
when heroic efforts in civil life as well as in 
military life had stirred our sympathies,—in no 
= had her Majesty failed to sympathise and 
hep. 

The toast having been drunk with the usual 
honours, 

The President said he had now to ask the 
company to honour a toast of unusual import- 
ance,—a double toast,—indeed the toast of the 
evening. He had to ask them to honour their 
royal guest, the Prince of Wales, as the first 
representative after her Majesty of the royal 
family, to whom all Englishmen were so fondly 
attached, and also as the patron of the Insti- 


tate of British Architects, of which most of 


Royal Highness had gained for himself not only 
the loyalty, but the love of Englishmen all over 
the world. If any proof were needed of this it 
would be found in the fact that when, a few 
years ago, his Royal Highness was lingering 
between life and death, a whole nation hung on 
the hours, nay, even on the minutes as they 
passed, with breathless anxiety ; and when he was 
restored to them the national at was as personal 
as that of a father for his son, or that of a 
husband for a wife rescued fromthe gruve. The 
other members of a numerous and truly illus- 
trious royal family all claimed their homage, for 
one and all of them seemed to be actuated by 
the high and honourable belief that their high 
stations were theirs in trust for the benefit 
socially and materially of all their countrymen. 
All alike devoted their energies and influence 
for the benefit of those amongst whom they 
lived. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
became patron of the Institute in 1862, in suc- 
cession to his lamented father; and since that 
time his Royal Highness had, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, evinced his interest 
in their proceedings, and the gracious willing- 
ness with which he came amongst them that 
night was the crowning proof of that. Although 
they could not profess to surround him with the 
exalted social rank to which he was accustomed, 
they could offer him the homage of all the great 
societies which existed in England for the culti- 
vation and advancement of art, science, anti- 
quarian research, and practical skill, who were 
represented in the persons of the Presidents of 
the Royal Academy, the Water-Colour Painters’, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and other 
kindred societies; and it had already been his 
happiness to tell his Royal Highness that, as 
regarded their own profession, representatives 
were present from all parts of the United 
Kingdom to show their appreciation of the 
honour he had done them. He therefore gave 
them “The Health of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, Patron of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Princess of Wales, and the other 
members of the Royal Family.” 

The toast was enthusiastically received. 

The Prince of Wales (who was received with 
loud and prolonged cheers) said :—The terms 
in which your President has been kind enough 
to give my health, and the way in which you 
have received it, deserve my most sincere und 
my most cordial thanks. I can assure you that 
it is with the greatest pleasure that I am here 
this evening, and in your midst, not only as 
your guest, but in the position which I have the 
high honour to hold as patron of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. As has been ob- 
served by your President, I acceded to this post 
after the death of my lamented father, who had 
held it from the year that I was born, and was, 
two years after that time, present at a meeting 
of your Institute, upon which occasion the 
father of your president, Sir Charles Barry, was 
present to receive him as vice-president. Your 
President has madesome most flattering remarks 
_about me—far too flattering, I fear. He has 
alluded especially to the late Paris Exhibition. 
It affords me great pleasure on this occasion— 
perhaps the first public occasion since that Ex- 
hibition was over that I have met a large 


those present were members. He might remark | assembly of m countrymen—to have the - 
that, as a member of the Royal Family, the | tunity JF ma: my thanks to ak oe 


Prince of Wales might, if he had been so disposed, 
have chosen to pass his time in splendid leisure, 


large community which assisted me in those 
important labours during those two years, and 


awaiting the hour when, in God’s providence, he | especially during the one that has just passed. 
might be called on to reign over us, certain of I see about me this evening as cee as eight 


that loyalty which Englishmen had always been 
His Royal Highness had, 


prepared to render. 


gentlemen who were comprised in the Royal 
Commission, not to speak of many others, some 


however, adopted a very different course, and|of whom are here this evening, who took 
bad chosen to identify himself heartily, and with | different parts in it. It has been admitted 
no stinted personal labour, with all movements |that that Exhibition was a success, and if 
which had for their object the advancement of |I have been able to do anything to make it 
his country, whether in intellectual or material | 0, I owe it to those gentlemen who assisted 


prosperity. He need only allude to the most 


me in those labours, and to those~ great 


recent and, perhaps, the most important of the | commercial, agricultural, and scientific bodies, 


hundred opportunities of the kind he referred to. 


who spontaneously came forward to exhibit 


Atthe Paris Exposition it was now a matter of | their goods and products, and who, with hardly 


pardonable pride for this country, and of con- 
gratulations to his Royal Highness, that the|made upon them. The work that I did upon | i 


any exception, responded to the call that was 


united and persistent personal exertions he made | that occasion, gentlemen, was really but slight, 


not only placed England in the foremost rank as 
regarded art, science, and commerce, but had 
much to do in inciting other nations to make 
the efforts which were needful to ensure 
the splendid success which was achieved. By 
deeds like these, by readiness to mix with and 
assist his fature subjects in objects which were 
all in all to them, without standing apon that 
dignity which so well became him, but which 
no one knew so weil as he how to throw off, his 


and it was one both of love and of peace. Those 
who worked with me acted always in harmony, 
and I have to thank them again for having given 
up so much of their valuable time to go to Paris 
and assist in making the Exhibition the success 
which you have kindly said, through the mouth 
of your President, that it was. I must not 
forget one who is sitting at thia table, to whom, 
I think, all of us are indebted more than to any 
other man,—our indefatigable secretary, Sir 
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Philip Owen. With regard to this Institute of 


British Architects, I may say that it was the 


unanimous opinion of an international jury that 
our architectural exhibits were better than, or 
at any rate, held very high rank amongst, those 
of other nations. In thanking you for the 
kind way in which you have listened to the few 
remarks I have made, I must not forget that 
there are still several more toasts, and I shall 
have once more the pleasure of addressing you. 
I will, therefore, now conclude by thanking you 
for the cordial reception 


have given me. 
Let me thank yon also for the way in which 


you have drunk the health of the Princess of 


Wales and the other members of my family. - 

Mr. John Whichcord, F.8.A., next 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” coupled 
with the names of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Daniel Lysons, K.C.B., Quartermaster-General, 
and Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. Carr Glyn, who 
briefly responded. 

Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., in proposing the next 
toast, ‘The Fine Arts,” said,—In an assembly 
like this, in which every one of us, from one 
end of the room to the other, is more or less 
pledged to the interests of art, the duty of pro- 
posing such a toast as this becomes not only 
extremely agreeable, but extremely easy. I see 
around me many distinguished painters and 
sculptors, and I am quite sure they will excuse 
me, as an architect, for assuming that archi- 
tecture is the mother of all the arts. Bat it is 

that other artists should see why it is 
that architecture is the mother of the other 
arts. The reason is that architecture not only 
supplies a first necessity of man, but it is in 
itself essentially a public art,—an art which 
belongs to the people, and in which every 
passer-by, however poor, has to some extent 
the same interest and delight in a beautiful 
building as the person at whose expense the 
work was produced. When we see the brush 
of the painter and the chisel of the sculptor 
employed in the decoration of public buildings, 
we there see them employed in their highest 
vocation. In days of old, architecture, painting, 
and sculpture went hand-in-hand ; indeed, it 
often happened that two or more of those arts 
were practised by one man. For instance, 
we find that a great painter like Giotto, 
and a great sculptor like Niccolo Pisano, were 
also architects in the palmy days of art to 
which we look back, and which we hope to 
revive again. In asking you to drink to the 
health of the President of the Royal Academy, 
who has to respond to this toast, I cannot but 
recall some of the incidents of his career. His 
first great work, which appeared some five-and- 
twenty years ago, showed not only his skill as 
a painter, but his instinctive sympathy with 
and acknowledgment of the many-sidedness of 
art. He furnishes in himself a notable instance 
of the excellence that can be attained to by 
a true artist in several branches of art. His 
painting on the east wall of an out-of-the-way 
church in the New Forest, and the work on 
which he is now engaged in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, show his desire as a painter to 
decorate architectural work; and we have 
further in contemplation, and we look forward 
with eagerness, to the work which he, in cor- 
junction with Mr. Poynter, has undertaken in 
the decoration of that noble dome which soars 
above this great city. The Exhibition of the 
Academy two years ago demonstrated his 
skilfulness as a sculptor; and when I add that 
there is no question which concerns architects 
in which he is not ready at once not only with 
sympathy, but with advice suggested by his 
knowledge of the subject, I have said all that 
is necessary to secure your most cordial recep- 
tion of his name. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, who was loudly 
cheered, said:—Mr. President, your Royal 
Highness, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—An artist 
whose name is connected with the toast of the 


for though the first portion of 
indeed, thoroughly clear, the second is involved 
ic oot ee 
which is clear, is to express 

he owes to the gentleman who has done him the 
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trenching on the province of 


the toast. Fortunately, however, 
has furnished me with 
you that my hopes and sentiments are 
in harmony with those ex 

Let me, therefore, with him, simply content 
myself with the expression of a ho 
consciousness which is gradually a 
amongst us as to the necessity of high 
a closer union between the sister 
and increase tothe infinite gain and 
of iy hap ge To this end 
can do art no greater service, but 
it in a sober spirit, without 


@ cue, and I can 


aims, 
arts, may spread 


us all work, and 


by Mr. Street. 
pe that the 


i 


result of the widening and deepening of the 

field of Rag until, as we now know, one 

single subject study often demands, and 

even over-taxes, the concentrated energy of the 
tendency 


individual student. 


This 


has made 


its influence felt in art, and, up to a certain 
point, justifiably. The problems of architecture, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
problems with which architects have to deal, 
now are more complex than they were, and as 
we shall assuredly never see men in whom all 
knowledge is concentrated, so we shall never 


again see the halcyon 
built belfries or sculptors 


days in which painters 
—days in 


which you were in doubt whether to call a 


Peruzzi an architect or a 


Pisano asculptor or an architect. N 
the almost absolute divorce which we see now- 
a-days between the arta is needless, is justified 
by nothing, and is a reproach to us all. In 
spirit, and at its inmost sources, art is one. It 
is one soul speaking to us through various 
tongues,—the same bright gem flashing its fire 
through many facets. I believe that in propor- 
tion as we artists bear this vital truth in our 
minds, will be the dignity and lasting value of 
our achievements, and the influence and autho. 


rity of the noble arts you have just toasted. 
The President, in 


evening, but such as might induce them, when- 
ever in their several functions they might have 
to do with architects, to remember that they 
were organised as a society of gentlemen, not 
only, as he hoped, of artistic args having 
for their first and primary object i 
of a high professional tone in their dealings, and 
i i or dishonour- 
ir members. He 
remembrance in courts of justice, where, occa- 


sionally, architects as a class were jadged of by 
ntatives of 


that in their 


| 
: 


painter, or a Niccolo 
Nevertheless, 


promotion 





we 


passed along that new building which was to be 


associated with the great profession to which he 
had the honour to belong, and looking up at it 
he was struck with the marvellous beanty of the 
nascent edifice. It would not be finished in hie 
pase. aly sg oe, Sas, eaenmanee Hall 
w enough to outlast him, and 
he should be content that Pg eager 
of him that he was the last Chief Justice of 


great edifice which was rising now, he said to 
himself that it would be associated hereafter 
with the great reign of Queen Victoria and with 
that great renee, See. Tae Salis. See 
common law and equity ceased to exist as 
separate branches of the judicature. But with 
all this, Westminster Hall would still retaiz: its 
own glorious transcendent associations to all 
time. In it in olden days was administered 
that common law which had been the founda- 
tion of our liberties. That edifice might be 
built over, altered or modified; but it would 
never be effaced from the memory 


just doom ; 
nag Seg judicial turpitude had triumphed 
over their persecutors; there his great prede- 
cessors, in whose shoes he sometimes almost 
trembled to stand, had administered justice 
through past ages down to recent times. He 
said, therefore, that Architecture, which had 
built up these glorious structures, in which we 
triumphed, and which formed our exultation 
and our pride, was a science and an art which 


could not be too highly appreciated or too much 


admired. That Institute stood at its head, 


fostering and encouraging the great and noble 
profession pursued by its members. It stood upon 
the confines of art and science, combining both. 
I¢ was an institute to which every man must 
look with admiration and honour, and to have 
been honoured by its princely hospitality was a 
lg to be remembered for the rest of one’s 
e. 


The Prince of Wales,—My Lords and Gentle- 
men,—The task has been deputed to me to pro- 
pose the last, Pip taker tangy jroo the 
least, toast of the evening. Lonly regret that 
the toast was not left to one who could do more 
justice to it than I can, and I feel, after the 
eloquent speech you have just heard, that it 
would be difficult for me to make one in any 
measure like it. {I also feel some diffidence in 
proposing this toast, because I have the honour 
of being a member of your body; but the first 
duty of all individuals who belong to great 
societies like this is that of obedience, and I 
therefore beg to ask you, and especially the 
visitors, whose healths have been so cordially 
drunk, to drink with me “ Prosperity to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” coupled 
with the name of your president, Mr. |Barry. 
I thank him for having asked me to this 
interesting barquet, and I may also tell him 
what pleasure it has given me to dine under 
his presidency, which will so shortly be over. 
I have to give you, gentlemen, the toast of pros- 
perity to your Institute. What greater proof of 
prosperity coyld there be than that, when this 


society was founded, forty years ago, you were | gress 


only twenty in number, and now you are 750? 
Those figures speak for themselves. When we 
look around us to-night, and see gentlemen who 
have come from all parts of the United King- 
dom, it shows at once the interest that is taken 
in thi i It —, be a source 
of pleasure to you, and to all of us, to see 
amongst us one who has been for so many years 
connected with this Institute as essor 
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to have attained to “ years of discretion.” From 
the little band of twenty members in 1834 they 
had attained in 1879 to the robust strength of 
750 earnest members, and their growth was sti!! 
going on. During the time past they had many 
favours to record as granted to them by Royalty. 
In 1835 they received their charter froin 
William IV. In 1837 her Majesty the Queen 








became the patroness of the Institute; and in- 


1841 they were the recipient of the like gracious 
favour by the late Prince Consort ; and the same 
gracious kindness was extended to them by the 
Prince of Wales in 1862. While they thanked 
his Royal Highness for his good wishes for the 
continued prosperity of the Institute, need he 
say how largely the realisation of that hope 

nded on themselves? In thanking the 
Prince of Wales for coupling his name with this 
toast, he could not but remember a circum- 
stance, possibly interesting to his Royal High- 
ness, as it was to him, that when his Royal 
father became their patron in 1841, and in 1843 
took the chair at one of their meetings, he was 
welcomed in the name of the Institute by his 
(Mr. Barry’s) father, then vice-president, and 
now it was the high privilege of his father’s 
eldest son to welcome the eldest son of the late 
beloved Prince Consort. 

Professor Donaldson, having been loudly 
called upon, said,—May it please your Royal 
Highness, Mr. Barry, and Gentlemen, I am 
overwhelmed by the call of my brother archi- 
tects. I was not prepared at all for this kind 
compliment, but I receive it with heartfelt 
gratitude. We are much indebted to the illus- 
trious architects who have occupied positions in 
this Institute from the time I had the honour of 
founding it. But the hopes of the present are 
centred in the future, and it is for the young 
architects who are rising up now, distinguished 
by their studies and by an ardent love of our 


art, to maintain, as I am sure they will do, the 


high position which the Institute has attained 
under the distinguished presidency of our friend. 
Mr. Charles Barry. 








A COLLECTION OF REPORTED CASES 
RELATING TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AND BUILDERS.* 


BY E. S. ROSCOE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Progress of Works. 


Wuen it is provided in a contract that if the 
works shall not proceed as rapidly and satis- 
factorily as the employer requires, he shall 
have power to enter upon and take possession 
of the works, such a proviso gives an absolute 
and unqualified power to the employer so 
to do, according to his own discretion, if he 
acts in a bond fide manner.—Stadhard v. Lee, 
3 Best & Smith, 364; 32 L. J., Q. B., 75 (1863). 

[This case would seem to be slightly qualified 
by Walker v. The London and North Western 
Railway, since in Stadhard v. Lee no actual 
date, so far as the report states, was fixed for 
the completion of the contract. | 





WueEwn there is a clause in a contract that if 
the contractor (or builder) fail to proceed in 
the execution of the works at the rate of pro- 
required by the engineer (or architect) 
then that the contract shall be void, and the 
materials and implements in the possession of 
the contractor shall be forfeited, &c., the 
employer can only put such clause in force 
before the precise date named for the comple- 
tion of the contract.—Walker v. The London 
and North Western Railway Company, 6 L. R, 
C. P. D., 518; 46 L. J., C. P. D., 798 (1876). 





Wuen there is a clause in a contract that if 
the engineer or architect does not consider that 
the works are being executed properly or with 
due expedition by the contractor he shall give 
notice to the contractor to alter improper work, 
and to supply sufficient labour, and to proceed 
with due expedition (under certain penalties), a 
general notice that the contractor is to supply 
sufficient materials and labour and to proceed 
with due expedition, is a valid notice.— Pauling 
v. The Mayor and Aldermen of Dover, 10 Ex., 
753; 24 L. J., Ex., 128 (1855). 

[It farther appears from this case that if the 
builder is required to do some particular thing, 
then a special notice to that effect, and not a 
general one, is requisite. But the decision of 


this second point was not necessary for the 
® Bee pp. 364, 423, ante, 
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judgment in the above case, which was upon 
the question of the sufficiency of the general 
notice when general dilatoriness in the work 
«aa the subject of complaint. | 


Possession, Resumption of, by House-owner. 


A novsz-owxer, by taking possession of @ 
building upon which work has been done, or 
which has been erected by a builder, does not, 
by-so doing, waive the perfurmance of any con- 
ditions precedent to payment to the builder, 
nor does such act imply a waiver of a special 
contract and the substitution of a new and 
implied agreement.—Munro v. Butt, 8 E. & B., 
789 (1858). 

(This case is noteworthy in view of the 
immediately preceding decisions. But it is also 
of general importance. Thus, if a builder 
leaves a house uncompleted by a specified time, 
which completion by such time is a condition 
precedent to payment, and the builder claims 
payment for the work done on the ground that 
the owner has taken possession of the premises, 
or, more strictly speaking, come into occupation 
of them, his claim is untenable on the principle 
enunciated in the above decision. This case 
may profitably be compared with Lucas v. 
Godwin, 3 Bing., N. S., 744.] 





Property in Building Matcrials, Plant, Sc. 

Wuen there is a clause in an agreement be- 
tween a builder and the owner of the land that 
all materials brought upon the premises shall 
be considered as attached to and belonging to 


TRAMWAYS. 


We cannot doubt that ina few years tram- 
ways will have yet farther increased in number, 


and it will be a matter of surprise if hereafter 
the ten years between 1870 and 1880 are not 
regarded as merely the period of the first 
development of the tramway movement in 
this country. In London, at any rate, the 
omnibus company, which has almost a monopoly 
of its own kind of traffic, has so little regard for 
the comfort and convenience of the public, and 
looks so entirely to the half-yearly dividends of 
the shareholders, that it is helping on its com- 
petitor. The present tramway arrangements, 
except on very wide roads in the outskirts of 
the metropolis, are damaging to shopkeepers on 
the route, and to those who use other vehicles, 
but that is no reason why hereafter scientific and 
practical persons may not find means of utilising 
tramcars in parts of London other than those 
which may be considered to some extent out- 
skirts. Be that as it may, and approving or 
disapproving of the system, it is of considerable 
interest to obtain some insight into the present 
position of tramways in this country, and we 
have opportunities of so doing throngh the 
medium of a recent Parliamentary paper. 

The paper in question is a Return of Street 
and Road Tramways authorised by Parliament, 
showing the amount of capital authorised, paid 
up, and expended; the length of tramway 
authorised, and the length open for the public 
conveyance of passengers down to 30th June, 
1878, the number of passengers conveyed, the 
working expenditure, the gross net receipts 
during the year ending with the above date, 





the premises, and that no part thereof shall be 
removed without the consent of the landowner, 
this gives the landowner an equitable interest 
in the materials.—Brown v. Bateman, 2 L. R., 
C. P., 272; 36 L. J., C. P., 134 (1867). 

{Thus an execution creditor of the builder 
would have no right to take possession of mate- 
rials upon the land of the builder’s employer. 
It is difficult, however, to reconcile this decision 
with that in Beeston v. Mariott, 3 Giff., 436 
(1864), in which the contrast stated that as} 
and when any material should be brought upon 
the site of the works thereupon it should become 
the absolute property of the employer, and be, and | 
be considered as in, their possession, and that the 


contractor should have no property therein ex- | 
cept the right of using the material for work upon | 
which he was engaged. It was further stipulated | 
that the employer should, on the completion of | 


the contract, give back the nuused material and | 
plant to the contractor, and farther, that if the 
work should be taken out of the hands of tha| 
coutraector, and placed with others who should | 
emp oy and use the material aud plant in ques- 

tiva, then that compensation in respect of such 

material should be given to the old contractor. 

Tie Vice-Chanceller considered that the mate- 

rials could not be taken in execution by a| 
creditor of the employer. The importance of 

both cases makes the apparent difference note- 

worthy. } 

Wuew there is a clause in a contract that if | 
the contractors become bankrupt the architect 
may appoint other persons to compleie the 
work, and shall have power to seize and retain all 
materials, implements, and plant, this gives the 
employer a right, in case of the bankruptcy of 
the contractor, to retain possession of the mate. 
rials, &e, as against the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the debtor.—In re Waugh ew parte Dickin, 
4L R.,Ch. D., 524; 46 L.J., Bank., 6 (1876). 

{ This case touched the construction of Sec. 94 
of the Bankruptcy Act, 1869, but it is notice.ble 
in connexion with the preceding cases, This 
decision should also be compared with that of 
In ve Winter ex parte Bolland, 47 L. J., Bank., 52 
(1878) : here the plant, &c., was tobe “ deemed 
the property of the commissioners for the time 
being,” and it was held that this only gave the 
employers (the commissioners) a right of user, 
and, therefore, that the plant necessarily passed 
to the contractor's trustee. | 








A Dry Coating for Basement Walls.— 
Take 50 Ib. of pitch, 30 Ib. resin, 6 lb. of English 
red, and 12 lb. brick-dust. Boil these ingre. 
dients aud mix them thoroughly; then ‘add 
about one-fourth the volume of oil of turpentine, 
or enough to flow easily, so that a thin coating 


with the number of horses and cars in use at 
that date. Figures in a mass leave at all times 
but a slight impression on a reader’s mind, and 
therefore all we shall do will be to give those 
which are the most striking and most sugges- 
tive, and we think they show that on the whole 
the tramway movement has made very con- 
siderable progress during the last ten years, 
but that its area is still capable of wide expan. 








may be Jaid on with a whitewash or paint brush, 
Walls thus coated are proof against dampness.— 
Der Techn:ker. 


sion. 
We find, upon perusing the paper in question, 
that there are—and it must be remembered we 


| speak of nine months ago—fifty-nine undertak- 


ings of this kind in the United Kingdom, and 
with some exceptions, each undertaking corre- 
sponds with a separate town or district. Thus 
at Bristol there are two sets of tramways, the 
Bristol Corporation Tramway and the Bristol 
Company’s, but as a general and almost univer- 
sal rule each line is worked by a single under- 
taking. And when we come to consider the 
extent of the movement we find that the amount 
of capital authorised reaches, in round numbers, 
to six millions and a half, including that autho- 
rised by shares and loans, and that more than 
four millions of this sum has been actually 
paid up. 

And of the several undertakings, we find that, 
exclusive of the metropolis, Liverpool has a 
tramway company with the largest capital, for 
in shares and loans this amounts to 510,000L, 
and the great Lancashire seaport is followed at 
a somewhat modest distance by Edinburgh, 
with a capital of 375,000. 

Next coming to last year’s work, we are 
enabled to see the extent, so far as the public 
are concerned, of this investment of the 
of the public, and when we do so we find that 
during the year ending the 30th of June last, 
156,000,000 passengers were carried by the 
tramways of the United Kingdom. Undoubt- 
edly, persons who drive may complain 
of the way in which the wheels of their vehicles 
get wrenched oftentimes in the tramway lines, 
but it is useless to ignore the fact that these 
figures show that tramways do meet a public 
want; and when we consider that not more 
that fifty places possessed tramways at the 
date of this return, it is perfectly clear that the 
movement will yet expand very largely. Be- 
cause, as long as the greet mass of the public 
support these undertakings, and as long as 
they pay a fair percentage upon the capital 
invested, so as to absorb the money of the 
country, they are quite certain to go on in- 
creasing. And when we get steam properly 
utilised, as after the recent report of the Par. 
liamentary Committee it clearly will be, we 
cannot fora moment. doubt that every year will 
see an increase in the number of tramways in 
the United Kingdom. The gross receipts of all 
the several tramways reached 1,145,000%. (in 
round numbers), the working expenditure came 


receipts 230,0001. Thus we see that the second 
of the conditions to whieh we have alluded as 
necessary for the further development of the 
tramway system in this. , namely, a fair 
interest on the capital is here present. 
Oat of all the undertakings, indeed, in the United 
Kingdom, we find only five worked at a loss, 
and when we see places of no very 
such as Great Yarmouth, with 
amounting to 4,0551., having net 
1,1171., it is clear that there are yet 


ft 


i 


of towns where tramways are un which 
will repay the promotion of such un } 
And we should say that, on the whole, the future 
of tramways is brighter, in view of the utlisa- 
tion of steam power; for, though engines have 
to be bought, yet the cost and keep of the horses 
in use would, on the whole, be larger, we take 
it, than the cost of engines and fuel. On the 
30th of June last there were 19,200 horses in 
use, and averaging each horse to be worth 251, 


i 


it is obvious that the cost of keeping so 


like 10,000 horses, also keeping up the supply, 
is a very large item in the working ex- 
diture of the tramways. Of all the tramways 


the United Kingdom, that between Swansea 
and Oystermouth is the oldest, the Act for its 
creation having been age the reign of 
George III. (44 Geo. TIL, c.: 65) ; but, with this 
single exception, tramways are the 
these latter years of the present 
has been a period of such unbounded scientific 
and mechanical enterprise, 

We have not, as we said at the ontset, done 
more than call attention to some of the 
figures of the return in , as 
the details of several of the 
have been wholly out of the scope of an 
not dealing with the te or faults of any 
particular company, but with the tramway 
movement pod a whole. eee however, 
proprietors of tramwa country have 

et much to learn fom their Continental 

rethren. Thought must be taken to adapt the 
size of the cars to the streets and traffic; thus 
the small one-horse cars in Munich, 
very frequently, are much better in crow 
thoroughfares than the huge and lumbering 
vehicles which are most in use in this ; 
Signals as to stopping, well-known stations, 
divisions of the classes of passengers, measures 
for giving standing as well as sitting accommo- 
dation are all worthy of close consideration, if 
the tramways in this country are to fulfil to the 
es the purposes for which they were 
created. 











OUR BLAST FURNACES. 


Ricn as Britain is in minerals, probably the 
rich deposits she possesses have been as 
only partially brought under contribution ; but 
the extent to which they are drawn upon is 
indicated by the vastness of our smelting plant 
for one of the chief of these. Dis over 
Britain there are nearly a thousand blast 
furnaces, and their recent h shows with 
tolerable fulness two of the tendencies of the 
iron trade,—an increased yield out of fewer 
furnaces. In not many of our great industries 
has there been the very 
development that there has been in the smelting 
plant of the country, and in the industry it 
typifies. For years there has been continual 
experimenting going on, both in regard to the 
most economical size of farnaces, the propor- 
tions, the form, and the nature of the materials 
used, as well as in the mode of introduction an 
direction of that which is as the breath of 
furnaces,—the blast. As the result 
experimenting, there has been a very 
change in the furnaces, whilst changes in 
or ore, in the form of the demand, and 
circamstances, have brought about, to 
extent, a change in the chief producing 
ties. It may not be uninteresting to 
little in detail the centres in which 
furnaces are located, and the extent 

they are in use. It is true that there 
changes in progress, and that the exact 
are in course of change, but the proportion to 
the total remains to a extent 


Tete 


i 





Roughly speaking, veLabud oheimments 
half million tons of pig-ironaynually, using in the 
manufacture about 18,000,000tons of iron ore, and 
about 15,000,000 tons of coal, ag-well as a 
amount of limestone or other flax. Of 





to 868,0001, (in round numbers), leaving as net 
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re to production of pig-iron as it is in the 
— chapter in regard tosnakes,— There are 
no” blast farnaces “in Ireland.” It may be re- 
marked that the mere number of furnaces 
erected is no guide to the amount of production 
of the district, but as indicative of what has 
on a, econ clita beatieaes: 
in it be P 
shire is credited with the ion of the 
largest number of farnaces in the official list, 
the number being 146. Next follows North 
Yorkshire with 89, Darham with 70, Derbyshire 
with 53, and Lancashire and Cumberland, each 
with 50. The West Riding of Yorkshire has 48, 
North Staffordshire 35, Shropshire 23, Lincola- 
shire 21, and Northamptonshire 20. Gloucester- 
shire has 9, Wiltshire 7, Northumberland 4, and 
pshire and Somersetshire each 1, making 
the total of the English districts 627. 
In North Wales, Denbighshire has 9, and 
Flintshire 2; in South Wales, Mon-mouth- 
shire, 61; Glamorganshire, 76; and there 
are in addition 13 undefined anthracite farnaces. 


work profitably in periods when low prices do 
not rule. The mere number of farnaces is, 
moreover, subject to the influence of size and 

y- There are furnaces existent and 
working of about 50 ft. in height, and others of 
double that height, whilst the difference in 
other dimensions is similar, and the difference 
in production is even grea‘er. 

As to the use made of this great smelting 
plant, it may be said that, in Scotland, about 
two-thirds of the furnaces are in blast ; in Wales 
little over one third; and in England about one 
half may be the present proportion of operative 
furnaces. Our chief producing district is that 
known as the “ Cleveland” district, embracing 
North Yorkshire and part of Durham, which, 
with less than a sixth of the British furnaces, 

nearly one-third of the pig-iron made 
in the country,—and this, although a third of its 
own furnaces are at present idle: The vastness 
of its produetion may be traced to the cheapness 
of its iron, the facility with which it disposes of 
it, and the largeness of its local consumption ; 
but the size, the economical working, and the 
largeness of the individual output of the farnaces 
are the immediate causes of the conspicuous 
position of the district. Step by step, for years 
Cleveland has increased its ction, whilst 
for at least five years the actual number of 
furnaces at work has been lessening, but the in- 
creased size,—especially in the cubical capacity, 
—the greater regularity of working, and the 
improvements in the form of the furnaces, have 
allowed of an enlarged outfall from fewer fur- 
naces. Having abundant stores of material, and 
cheap methods of conveyance, the district has 
been able to enlarge its productions, whilst older 
centres of the crude iron trade have been obliged 
to lessen their output. Thus Northumberland 
is now barely a contribator to the pig-iron pro- 
duction of Britain; the ancient iron districts of 
Shropshire and South Staffordshire produce 
about half a million tons only; and the produac- 
tion of Gloucestershire is now more than quad- 


rupled by the comparatively young district of | dency 


Northampton. 

It is to the changes in the ies of iron- 
stone, of fuel, or of flux, or to that in the form 
of demand, that the changesin the positions, com- 
paratively, of the centres is due, though it is 


discovery of the vast of ironstone in 
Cleveland that the growth of the district as an 
iron producer was at firstdue; bat of late its com- 
parative cheapness of manufacture and disposal 
have enabled it to keep up a large output in the 
face of unparalleled depression. Other centres 
have grown up for allied causes; but it is 
doubtful whether in the fature the situation of 
the fuel may not once again assert a greater 


influence in the fixing of the position of the} 
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the fuel supply are important; whilst for’ the 
exportation of @ part of the crude iron resulting 
from the smelting of the imported ores, 
proximity to a seaport is also needful; but as 
changes occur either in the nature of the 
demand or in the price, we may find other 
changes accrue in the extent to which our 
smelting-plant is put to use, and, so far as can 
be discerned, the lowest rung in the ladder of 
depression may now be supposed to be about 
reached, so that any change will probably be in 
the direction of improvement. There is not the 
remotest likelihood of any combination of cir- 
cumstances sufficient to call our smelting-plant 
fally into use; but there are indications that 
the pale lambent flames of the furnace will be 
more humerous than they have been for years, 
though the change may not be one in the imme- 
diate future. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Tus year’s collection of works at the Gros- 
venor impresses us, perhaps, more than the pre- 
vious exhibitions, as very “weird” ; and while, 
of course, no one can contest the right of every 
man to do what he likes with his own, we cannot 
but feel that art is, in the main, better served 
by a republican system which admits every one 
on his merits, than by that which, as we are 
daly reminded in the prefatory notice to the 

admits only on the invitation of the 
authorities of the Gallery. It would be difficult 
to conclude, from a study of the works exhibited 
this year, upon what principle such invitation 
was extended. Certainly the result is a very 
eurious medley, in which works which seem to 
fly at the extreme possible achievements of 
imaginative art are mingled with others of the 
most prosaic stamp, and of which it may be 
said that one-third of the collection is very 
eceentric and one-third decidedly bad. The 
specimens which suggest this latter part of the 
category we prefer to pass over rather than to 
particularise; but they seem more numerous 
than on previous occasions,—indeed, what some 
of the exhibitors have been at it would puzzle 
any one to make out. It may, of course be said 
that to find an exhibition in which only one- 
third of the exhibits (roughly speaking) are 
valueless, is something; only it is difficult to 
reconcile their presence with a professed exer- 
cise of a rigorous selection of exhibitors accord- 
ing to acertain high standard ; and the very fact 
that the exhibition and the several exhibitors 
professedly aim at so much, brings these short- 
comings more strikingly into light. 

Of the works which make up the most im- 
portant part of the exhibition, probably none 
will attract more attention than Mr. Burne 
Jones’s series illustrating the history of Pygma- 
lion and his statue bride, which has already 
been a good deal talked about in advance. 
This consists of four paintings, separately in- 
scribed each with a brief motto, the four, dis- 
creetly put together, making a sort of doggrel 
rhyme (we presume we are not called upon to 
give it any higher name),— 


The goddess fires, 
The soul attaixs,”’ 


What strikes one at first glance of the series is 
that the old classic legend is treated in an 
entirely Gothic spirit. We merely note the fact, 
not thinking it necessary to complain of a ten- 
in the treatment of classic legend of 
which Shakspeare (in “Troilus and Cressida,” 
for instance) furnishes some of the most marked 
examples. In the first painting no statue is 
seen, except a group of the three Graces, which 
may have served as the first inspiration of the 
seulptor, a melancholy, thin, Medizval-looking 
man who stands, deep in thought, gazing 
where, perhaps, the statue may already be 
in fact, or, perhaps only in conception; we 
are left in doubt as to this. In the second 
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has already lost some of its cold whiteness, and 
shows a faint flushof life. The figure of Venus, 
crowned with flowers and enrobed in large- 
folded bat thin drapery, is exquisitely graceful, 
and is more antique in spirit than any other 
figure in the series. In the last, the sculptor 
returns to his house to find the statue become a 
flesh and blood young woman, who has appa- 
rently just risen from an armchair in which 
she has been resting; a figure with the thin 
lithe limbs, full lips, protruding chin, and red 
hair, which seem to make the type of beauty 
of to-day; one might probably see half a dozen 
just such young women at any private-view day 
at a leading exhibition, looking none the worse 
for the fact of being dressed. It is this realism 
of treatment which seems to us to mar the 
poetry of the legend, and makes it look so much 
like plain fact as to appear quite incongruous 
one feels as if the young man might at least 
have lent her a dressing-gown before he began 
to talk to her. To keep the congruity of the 
whole, the figure should have been one of the 
loftiest type of ideal form, such as belongs to 
the antique rather than the modern age, and 
the surroundings have been such as to keep us 
in a doubtful and mythical region, rather than 
amid curtains and furniture. Nevertheless, we 
thank the painter for the figure of Venus in the 
third scene. Of Mr. Jones’s other painting of 
“The Annunciation” we can only say that we 
cannot understand the motive for painting it. 
We must confine ourselves in our present notice 
to a portion of the works, and will take some of 
those in the east room, in which the series just 
alluded to hangs. Among these are some land- 
scapes which have the charm (among others) 
of bringing us back to this world again. We 
do not know whether we should quite say this, 
however, of Mr. Cecil Lawson’s powerful but 
rather vague work, “The Morning After,” 
which, moreover, strikes us somewhat as a 
reminiscence of Turner, not in his most satis- 
factory style. We may, however, while speak- 
ing of this artist’s landscapes, diverge for a 
moment into the west gallery to mention his 
other works, and to express our satisfaction at 
finding that the promise made last year seems 
fally kept up. The large painting of the hop 
country in Kent has very fine qualities, espe- 
cially in the distance, and still finer is a small 
work, entitled “’Twixt Sun and Moon.” In 
his “Golden Haze” we think the painter 
discovers, as in the first of his works we men- 
tioned, a tendency towards reproducing effects 
belonging to a special school of landscape, 
rather than looking at nature in his own way. 
But his contributions have all very high ability. 
To return to the east room, we find Mr. Mark 
Fisher very well represented by two cattle and 
landscape scenes in his broad and free but care- 
fully studied style, of which “Spring” is 
especially fine; and two small, very bright and 
hard paintings of odd bits of French and Italian 
architecture, by the Baroness de Rothschild, 
have much force and reality. Miss Montalba’s 
“Pesta de San Antonio, Venice,” exhibits this 
lady’s talent on a much larger scale and in a 
different class of subject from that which she 
has usually illustrated (if it be, as we presume, 
the work of Miss Clara Montalba,—the Christian 
name is not added). This is a procession of 
priests coming down the broad steps from a 
bridge of one of the smaller canals; the picture 
is not striking from anything in effect or tone 
so much as from its quiet reality and the broad 
open - air > a which pervades it. Mr. 
Morgan’s “ Motherless” is a small picture that 
may class with Mr. Fisher’s, though in a lighter 
vein; the ‘‘ Motherless” ones are a couple of 
calves which are admirably studied, not excluding 
due attention tothe landscape. Mr. Holman Hunt 
has sent one of those peculiar experiments in 
which he delights, and in which he has certainly 
succeeded this time, so far as the main end is 
concerned, to paint luminosity. It is the deck 
of a steamer at night, and the point of the work 
is the contrast of the steamer lights on deck 
and the stars above. The latter are wonderful, 
they seem positively to twinkle. The verse 
from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” commencing— 
** T hear the noise about thy keel,” 
is added as a title to the work; the quotation 
at once suggests, unfortunately, the limits of its 
interest and excellence. Asa problem in painting 
it is wonderful, but of the sentiment suggested 
by Tennyson’s an which the verse is 








and | taken, there is not a 


The end of the east gallery is occupied by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’slarge and very effective painting 





of “ Ariadne,” whois, however, not quite so beauti- 
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fal but that one can anderstand Theseus growing 
tiredof her. Mr. Forbes Robertson's portrait of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin is forcible and characteristic. 
We have more to say in regard to the other 
contents of the Gallery. 








EDINBURGH. 


Tue scramble for lucre in these hard times is 

becoming exciting. The architectural profession, 
which in this city used to be characterised by a 
certain amount of dignified reserve, is now not 
without a spice of effrontery. Competitors do 
not now strive so much to excel each other in 
artistic merit as to undersell each other in 
regard to the amount of remuneration they will 
accept. Limited liability companies are formed, 
and if it be possible to secure a site where the 
neighbouring property may be deteriorated by 
new erections, it is seized upon and a ransom 
demanded. Puffing is resorted to, and the 
architect of the “ proprietors” is trotted out as 
the genius of the hour, who can perform unheard 
of wonders, in the production of the maximum 
of accommodation at the minimum of cost. As 
an example of this sort of thing we quote from 
a recently-issued circular :— 
FE agian: as © pee Amen ger pe moe 
continuous villa. These plans embody the results of his 
_— experience in this class of property, and provide all 
modern improvements and con ina ot and 
economical way. The accommodation consists of dining- 
room, drawing-room, four bed-rooms, bath-room, kitchen, 
scullery, washing-house, servants’ -rooth, two wW.-¢.8, 
pantry, napery-closet, coal-ce'lar, &c. Mr. — is 0 
opinion that in the case of the sevi-detached villas, each 
house can be put up at present prices for the sum of 7591. 
sterling, and in the case of the continuous villas, each house 
can be put up for 6502. sterling. Such houses will readily 
let at remunerative rents, probably will be sold at a 
profit of from 110, - — — po Vas reer te a 
pope he rary lneupanaive, and a sketch of the front 
elevation of the continuous villas is given on the first page. 
The proprietors of the estate are prepared to supply feuars 
with copies of the complete plans and measurements of each 
of those kinds of villas, for a payment of 10/. 10s. sterling for 
each stance feued. This will enable feuars to save their 
outlay for plans and measurements, which usually amount 
to siz per cent, on the cost,” 

Another phase of the same spirit exhibits 
itself in the destruction of plain, substantial, 
unpretentious buildings, and the substitution of 
cheap work of a bizarre description. George- 
street seemed to be the most unlikely place in 
which to perform fantastic tricks, yet there will 
be seen a brand-new wooden elevation of the 
most motley description. Genuine wood con- 
struction, such as is to be seen in Chester, 
Shrewsbury, and in the Old Town of this city, 
is picturesque and beautifal, but this erection is 
the wrong thing in the wrong place. 

The restoration of the southern portion of 
St. Giles’s Cathedral is proceeding steadily. 
The principal part of the work consists of the 
removal of galleries, staircases, partitions, &c., 
which were erected at the beginning of this 
century. The portion now cleared out is 
spacious, extending from west to east, 221 ft. ; 
besides the south transept, it embraces chapels, 
both to east and west, overlapping three bays 
of the chancel and nave respectively. 

One of these chapels to the south-east of the 
transept was founded by Walter Chepman, who, 
under the auspices of James IV. and Margaret 
his queen, introduced the art of printing into 
Scotland in 1507. Chepman died in 1532, and 
his resting-place was treated with small con- 
sideration by the “improvers” of fifty years 
ago, having been converted into a coal-cellar and 
receptacle for heating-apparatus. In the chapel 
itself the remains of an altar tomb were dis- 
covered, built up in the thickness of a wall. 
This was found to be in a sadly damaged con- 
dition, a flue having been driven right through 
it, and portions of the sides having been entirely 
cut off. It is intended to restore this relic as 
far as possible to its original condition. 

Next to the chancel, and divided from it by 
three blocked-up arches, which rise to a height 
equal to those which carry the clearstory, is 
the Preston Chapel. Inthe vault of this chapel 
a leaden coffin was discovered, bearing the name 

Brigadier Cunyngham, with the date 1697. The 
Brigadier had probably been an agnate of the 
Dick Cunynghams of Prestonfield. 

The filling-in of the built-up arches is to be 
removed, and the damage done to the shafted 
pillars made good. This portion of the building 
is to be utilised by the tion, and will 
afford accommodation for about 150 persons. 
There are other two chapels to the west, in one 
of which lies hidden a mural shrine, richly 

carved with emblems of tke Passion, 











Great disappointment has been felt at the 
unsatisfactory result of the exploration of the 
vaults in this partof the cathedral. Dr. Cham- 
bers, chairman of the Restoration Committee, 
reports as follows on this subject :— 

** We know from history that the Slowing Gatingriaet 


ns were entombed here :-——The popes urray, 1570 
ohn, fourth Earl of Athole, Lord High Chancellor, 1579; 
John, fourth Earl of Montrose, High Chancel'or, 


ig 
and Viceroy of Scotland on the accession of James VI. to 
the throne of England, entombed 1608; and his 
the great Marquis of Montrose, 1661, As the remains 
the marquis had not been found in the Aisle 
~~ must be either here or nowhere. The bodies of all 
the persons menti 
i . After some Peerage excavations, the 
search took place to-day (1%th April ) at twelve, noon, 
Dee heen ie Wer aedieae ae ne 
r. , Mr. Hay, r. ay 
Mackery, Rev. Dr. Lees, and m . Result very dis- 
pointing, Only one vault could be found. It was under 
the modern monument of the Earl of Murray. It con- 
tained three leaden coffins in bad condition. inscrip- 
tions on them seemed to indicate that they were connected 
with the Stewarts, Earls of Galloway. No discovery was 
made of the coffins of the Earl of Murray, the Earl of 
Athole, the Earl of Montrose, or the —— of Montrose. 
Some further examinations will be made, but itis not likely 
that there will be any resh discovery. In short, it would 
appear as ifthe bones of the marquis had vanished. 
robably when the boxfuls of bones are carefully examined 
by anatomists, there may be found some traces of his 
mutilated remains ; if so the fact will be reported.” 

The restoration is to be actively carried on at 
the sole expense of Dr. Chambers, and it is 
expected to be completed in the course of next 
summer. Dr. Chambers has also intimated his 
readiness to undertake the restoration of the 
nave, provided the congregation of West St. 
Giles’s provide themselves with a place of wor- 


¢| Ship elsewhere. Were the scheme of Dr. Cham- 


bers carried out, a very imposing interior would 
be opened up, unique as to some of its arrange- 
ments and effects. 

To render the restoration satisfactory, some- 
thing would require to be done to the exterior, 
which has been encased with a veneer by those 
80 ignorant of the principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture as to cause the voussoirs of the arches 
of the large windows to appear as if they ran 
horizontally, and to introduce other features 
quite out of keeping with the style of the 
building. 

In 1853 a sum of 1,000]. was bequeathed to 
the magistrates and council of Edinburgh, by 
Captain Hugh Reid, to form a fund with which 
to erect a memorial to Bruce and Wallace in the 
city. The fund was to accumulate for twenty- 
five years, and now amounts to about 1,730I. 
It has been suggested that the memorial should 
take the shape of an ornamental piece of water 
in Princes-street Gardens, with statues in bronze 
of the two heroes. 

Provision has been made by the late Mr. 
David Laing, the distinguished antiquary, for 
the erection of another memorial, one comme- 
morative of the illustrious Scottish historian 
and poet, George Buchanan. The design has 
been entrusted to Mr. D. W. Stevenson, sculp- 
tor, who has adopted a simple classical style. 
The monument is square on plan, having a 
basement with cornice and cope, upon which 
rests a square block of stone, in one face of 
which is an oval niche, containing a bronze head 
of Buchanan, taken from what Mr. Laing con- 
siders the most authentic likeness in existence. 
The upper part of the monument consists of 
triangular pediments on each face of the square. 
The site proposed is a conspicuons part of the 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, which contains a con- 
siderable number of interesting and picturesque 
tombstones, 

The museum room in the Scott Monument 
has been overhauled and ventilated. Several 
interesting additions have been made to the 
collection, embracing a bust of Kemp, the 
architect of the monument, and presented by 
the sculptor, Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A.; the 
old town-drums of the City and Canongate 
respectively; and ancient examples of arms. 


TS 


Banff.— Preparations have been commenced 
f rthe erection of a new United Presbyterian 
Church in Banff, from plans prepared oe Mr. 
A. Ross, architect, Inverness. The site of the 
new church has frontages to Seafield-street and 
Seafield-lane. The structure will be Gothic in 
style, and will be composed of freestone and the 
blue whinstone of the district. There will be 
accommodation for 250 persons. The cost will 
be 1,7401. The contractors for the erection 
are,—Mr. Wm. Alexander, Buckie, for mason’s 
Sng! Sen Gray, Portsoy, for carpenter's work ; 

. méon, for plumber’s work . 
Gibson, Banff, ; - H ts 











Walker, Banff, for slater’s work. 


tioned are believed to have been entombed | greatly 


for plasterer’s work; and Mr. | adorned with 


THE NEW IMPERIAL POST OFFICE, 
BREMEN. 

people of Bremen, now passed 

away, who were wont formerly ao gemnente 

the Domsheide. in idyllic 


»—2@ spot plan 
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retarn for another stroll, they would find it not 
a little altered in its features. In 1856 a hand. 
some monument was raised in the locality to 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden; in the pre. 
sent decade the character of the place was 
by the intrusion of Gothie 
sandstone facades of the Kiinstlervereinshalle 
pect So iety of Artists) and the Saalbau 
Assembly-rooms); and, more recently, since 
the spring of 1875, a new central post-office has 
been steadily rising, until, in the summer of 
last year, it was divested of its harness of 
scaffolding, and a boon was conferred upon the 
inhabitants of the town which they had not 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The inadequacy of the Bremen Post-office for 
the requirements of the great German emporium 
upon the Weser has been remedied. With the 
unification of Germany in 1866 came imperial 
improvements, and one of these was the erection 
of the building of which we give an illustration. 
It is located on the former site of the principal 
school of the\city, which has been pulled down and 
rebuilt at some distance in the rear of the post- 
office. The area covered by the latter is nearly 
38,000 square feet. The new office, standing 
isolated, consists of a principal building, with 
an inner covered court, and a wing joining it, in 
which the telegraph-office has been placed. 
The principal building rises in four stories, the 
lower one of which forms the basement ia front, 
but in the rear, in consequence of the rapid 
slope of the soil, becomes the ground floor along 
its whole length. There also the court men- 
tioned, which connects the smaller - building 
with the principal one, hasitsentrances. Thus 
surrounded on all sides by free spaces, the 
edifice, particularly in its fagades facing north 
and west, as well as by its proportions and the 
elegance and neatness of its detail, has an 
imposing effect, which will be enhanced when 
the insignificant dwellings opposite one part 
of it have been removed. The materials 
employed,—dall red bricks, from Lauban in 
Silesia for the constructive parts, Obernkirchen 
sandstone for the decorative portions, and Porta 
sandstone for the base, — contribute not a 
little to the good effect. In the centre of the 
principal front occurs a lofty gable, and at each 
corner of the side fagades two other gables. 
The set-offs of these five gables support crosses, 
obelisks, and griffins, and two colossal sand- 
stone statues representative of postal traffic, al} 
standing clear. In the two niches of the great 
frontal pediment there are two other figures, 
and in the niche of the upper pediment, a small 
post-boy attiredas Mercury. The topmost orna- 
ment of the pediment is a gilt imperial eagle. 

If we enter the building under the principal 
gable and below the inscription “ Kaiserliche 
Ober-Post-Direction,” cut in stone, passing one 
of the richly-carved doors, we step into a vesti- 
bule, the round arches of which are supported 
by iron columns. On both sides are waiting- 
rooms, next corridors to the right and left, with 
the entrances to the offices lying towards the 
Domshvide, and with stairs leading to the two 
upper stories. Opposite to the entrance three 
doors lead tothe chef d’wuvre of the whole 
building, the covered court, a paralle 
which, surrounded on all sides by the 
building, produces a striking effect by its rich 
ornamentation, its two d staircases, and ite 
sgraflito frieze, desi by the architect Hake, 
which extends along the entablature. The 
court, on its shorter side, to the right, leads to 
the niches for receiving and distributing letters, 
to the left, to those for post-office and 
newspaper orders. The windows for distri. 


of a 
glass, with number, and a lock, which 
opened from outside with a key which fits only 
the one particular box, so 
letters, who fetch them themselves from the 
post-office, as is the general custom in Germany, 
may do so without let or hindrance. On 
sides of the door leading i 
Dechanatstrasse from 

staircases 
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The other various offices are distributed over 
the ground and first stories. The second story 
contains official residences. Of special beaaty 
here is the salon of the Postmaster-General, 
adorned with frescoes by Arthur Fitger. 

The plans for the extensive range of buildings 
were drawn up by the architect Schwatlo, of 
Berlin. The i architect was 
Baumeister Hake. The total cost was close 
upon 100,0001. 








ALL SOULS COLLEGE CHAPEL REREDOS, 
OXFORD. 


Tus existence of — on was ve ee 
until very recently. During the restoration o 
the chapel roof a scaffold-pole was accidentally, 
and fortunately, thrust through the lath-and- 
plaster screen which covered the face of the wall, 
and showed tabernacle-work behind. At the 
same time the process of scraping the plaster 
off the collar-beam was on, and Professor 
Barrows, being on the watched this 
with the anxious eye of an archeologist, fora 
golé ground with Middle-Fifteenth century 
letters began to appear, and ultimately were 
laid bare the famous words,—“ Surgite mortui, 
venite ad judiciam.” This awakened great in- 
terest, and the removal of Sir James Thorn- 
hill’s picture of the “ is” of Chichele, and 
Mengz’s oil painting of the Noli me tangere, with 
its marble surroundings, was soon accomplished, 
and brought to the view of astonished eyes the 
mutilated remains of a beautifal work of archi- 
tectural and art, as left by ruthless 
hands, and after having been hidden for more 
than two centuries. 

This discovery created quite a sensation in the 
coliege and throughout the university. The fact 


having been made known to Earl Bathurst, the 
senior fellow, he at once ge offered to 
defray the cost of its restoration. The services 


of Sir G. Gilbert Scott were then called in, and 
he entered into the work with that zeal and 
love for old examples that so eminently distin- 
guished him. Sir Gilbert and his clever assist- 
ant, Mr. Mediand, used every means to discover 
remnants of the work, and were successful in 
finding sufficient detail to insure correct restora- 
tion. The baeking of marble, putlog-holes, 
filling up of niches, &c., gave up their hidden 
treasures. The whole of the projecting canopies 
had been axed off to a general surface, but the 
mason seems to have had a better feeling than 
his directors—perhaps with an eye to its resto- 
ration—and had left attached portions of pinna- 
cles, canopies, tracery, groining, and so on, as a 
safe guide in working out the design correctly. 
The whole had been highly decorated with gold, 
morone, vermilion, blue, green, &c., traces of 
which were found on the details in excellent 
preservation. Portions of the details, with the 
colour on them, have been cleverly inserted into 
the new work, giving the key fora perfect resto- 
ration in colour if thought desirable. Although 
they were so successful in finding details of the 
work, not a remnant of the was dis. 
covered, which suggested the idea that they 
had been formed in silver or some other 
metal. 

The reredos is built in the wall as part of 
the structure of the chapel. It was erected by 
Archbishop Chichele in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and destroyed in 1549. On 
the summit of the reredos is a seated figure of 
our Lord in Glory, supported by attendant 
angels, on either side, groups of nude figures 
going te judgment. The outline of all these 
was left slightly raised above the surface. Then 
followed the twelve apostles, with St. Michael in 
the centre. Second tier, Dukes,—York, Bed. 
ford, Olarence, and Gloucester; Earls,—Shrews- 
bury, Suffolk, and Salisbury; an archer of the 
time of V., and the four Latin fathers, 
patron saints of the c and St. John the 
Baptist in the centre. first or lowest tier 
included Earl Bathurst, the donor, Catherine of 
France, Henry V., Margaret of Anjou, Arch- 
bishop Chichele, the founder of the College, 
Henry VI., co-founder of the College; Arch- 
bishop Warham, John of Gaunt, Bishop Gold- 


THE THREATENED CHURCHES 
IN LONDON. 


In connexion with our plea against the 
threatened wholesale destruction of churches in 
the City,—public buildings, the handwriting of 
a past generation, houses of memory,—we threw 
together, in one prospect, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, views of all those which had been 
pointed out for erasement.* 

We have been urgently requested Ly Poway 
who, like ourselves, deplore the probable C- 
tion of these in ing edifices, to reproduce 
the . This we readily do, together 
with the notes originally accompanying it, and 
on @ future occasion will point out those which 
have already been pulled down. 

No. 1 is St. Mary’s-at-Hill, in Thames-street, 
of ancient foundation, as are all the others. It 
was injured, not destroyed, by the Great Fire of 
1666, and was restored and ly rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren, between 1672 and 1677. 

No. 2.—St. Martin’s Outwich, in Bishopsgate- 
street, rebuilt in 1798 by the late Mr. 8. P. 
Cockerell. It contains some i ing monn- 
mental remains, b from the old church, 
and churchwardens’ accounts from 1508 to 1545. 

No. 3.—Allhallows’, Lombard.street, rebuilt 
in 1604, Wren being the architect. It has some 


ag” | good carvings. 

0, 4.—Allthallows’ Stainiag, where Princess 
(afterwards queen) Elizabeth stopped when she 
er hae It gee Great Fire. 

o. 5.—St. Matthew's, Friday-street, rebuilt 
by Wren in 1686. 

No. 6—St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate - street, 
founded in honour of Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine, full of monuments 
and useful memories. The interior of the 
church is singularly picturesque and interesting. 

No. 7.—St. Swithin’s, London-stone, in Cannon- 
street : was burnt, and was rebuilt by Wren in 
1680. Within a modern case against the south 
end of the church shown in our view, is all that 
remains of the famous “ London stone.” 

No. 8.—St. Michael’s Bassishaw, in Basinghall- 
street, which being burnt, was rebuilt by Wren 
in 1679. It contains a tablet to Dr. Thos. 
Wharton, who distingaished himself by his 
exertions during the great plague of 1665. 

No. 9.—St. maa Paternoster, Thames- 
street, originally rebuilt by Whittington, who 
was buried there. Those who erected his 
monument punned on his name, and inscribed it 
“ Richardus Albificans Villam.” After the Fire 
the present church was built by Wren in 1694; 
the spire was erected in 1713. There is an 
altar-piece by Hilton. 

No. 10.—St. Mary’s, Somerset, Thames-street, 
which serves also the parish of St. Mary Mount- 
haw,—formerly called St. Mary de Monte alto, 
or Monthaut. It was rebuilt by Wren in 1695. 

No. 11.—St. Margaret’s, Pattens, Fenchurch. 
street, rebuilt (after the fire) in 1687, by Wren. 
It contains some good carving and a painting on 
the altar-piece. 

No. 12.—St. Catherine’s Coleman, in Fen- 
church-street, rebuilt 1734. 

No. 13.—St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, rebuilt by 
Wren, in 1686. According to the register-books, 
the parishioners in 1685 gave the architect “ one- 
third of a hogshead of wine.” 

No. 14.—St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, close to 
the new opening in St. Paul’s-churchyard. It 
was rebuilt by Wren in 1683, and is remarkable 
for its interior. 

No. 15.—St. Anne and Agnes, in Alderagate- 
street, formerly called St. Anne-in-the-Willows. 
The Fire destroyed the old church, and Wren 
built the present structure in 1680. 

No. 16.—St. Edmund’s, Lombard-street, de- 
stroyed by the Fire and rebuilt by Wren in 1690. 
In the old church was buried John Shute, who 
published “The first and chiefe groundes of 
archi ” goon after 1550. The present 
building contains some stained glass and “ Moses 
and Aaron,” by ~*: 

No. 17.—S8t. ildred’s, Poultry, where 
originally a tablet said— 

“Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth doth lie, 

That sometime made the ‘ Points of Husbandzie,’”’ 
After the fire the church was built by 
Wren in 1676. Thereisa bust here by Nollekens. 

No. 18.—St. Michael’s, Wood - street, the 
asserted burial- 
of Scotland. 
1666, and the present erected by Wren in 1675. 

No. 19.—St. Mary’s, Abcharch, completed by 





* Vol. xii. 43. 199 and 
P, 266, will be Reued two ether gcaps showing Ui 





of the remaining churches. 


of the head of James IV. | pany 
he old charch was burnt inj 


Wren in 1686. The interior is very peculiar 
and has carvings by Grinling Gibbons of wonder. 
ful beauty. 

No. 20.—Allhallows, Bread-street, wherein 
Milton was christened. The present church 
was built by Wren in 1680. 

No. 21.—St. Peter’s, Cornhill, traditionally 
called the first church founded in London. It 
was rebuilt by Wren after the Fire, and has a 
carved oak chancel screen. 

No. 22.—St. George’s, Botolph-lane, finished 
in 1674 by Wren, in lieu of the old structare, 
destroyed by the Fire. It contains a memoria! 
of Lord Mayor Beckford. 

No. 23.—St. Benet’s, Gracechurch-street, as 
completed by Wren in 1685. 

No. 24.—St. Olave’s, Jewry, suggesting a long 
story of a mysterious le. It was rebuilt 
by Wren in 1676, is the burial-place of 
Alderman Boydell. 

No. 25.—St. Michael's, Queenhithe, rebuilt by 
Wren in 1677. A doorway at the west end 
displays some carvings, probably by Gibbons. 

No. 26.—St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, on Fish- 
street-hill: rebuilt by Wren (after the Fire) in 
1677. 

No. 27.——St. Peter’s Le Poor, Old Broad-street : 
rebuilt by Jesse Gibson in 1792. 

No. 28.—St. Mary’s Aldermary, in Bow-lane : 
built in 1510 by Sir Henry Keble, called 

: Which did this Aldsemary Chareh 
1c. 
Ereet and set upright.”’ > 
The body of the church being destroyed in 1666, 
was rebuilt by Wren, and is a very curious 
specimen. 

No. 29.—St. Alban’s, Wood-street, restored 

by Wren after the Fire, in the style of the 
old church. Inigo Jones had rebuilt the 
ehurch a few years previously. Attached to 
the pulpit is an hour-glass, that the preacher 
when he “doth make a sermon, may know how 
the hour passeth away.” 
A glance at the spires and towers here brought 
together suffices to prove, amongst other things, 
the great fertility of design possessed by Wren, 
—and these are not the most important. of his 
works. They all differ in a striking degree, and 
suffice to render the appearance of London 
when viewed from a distance different .from 
that of any other city in the world. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue 111th exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts comprises 1,586 works, of which 137 
consist of medals, models, and sculpture. It is 
a very agreeable collection, inclading, of course, 
many fine works. As our paper is issued on 
Friday, we postpone our notices in compliance 
with the request of the council that no reviews 
should appear before the private view. The 
architectural drawings are 116 in number, and 
will have proper attention in our next issue. The 
President and Council of the Royal Academy 
have bought the following pictures out of the 
exhibition, under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest :—21, “The Waning of the Year,” by 
Ernest Parton; 435, “Their only Harvest,” by 
Colin Hunter ; 532, “ The Swineherd Gurth, the 
Son of Beowulf,” by C. B. Johmsom; and 540, 
“ Toil and Pleasure,” by John BR. Reid. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S SURPLUS BUILDING LAND. 
Last week, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, Messrs. Prickett, Venables, & Co., offered 
for sale a large area of freehold building land 
to the Great Northern Railway Com- 
y, situated at Stroud’s Vale, close to the 
dco and King’s-cross stations, and adjoin- 
ing the buildings recently erected by the Vic- 
toria Dwellings Association. The second lot, 
situated close to the other, —— a — 
larger area,—40,000 superficial feet,—with two 
frontages, there being several buildings on the 
site, as in the first lot, which were included in 
the purchase. The highest sum offered for the 


lot was 1,0001., being at the rate of about 
eo auctioneer observed 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON DISTRIBUTION. 

Tue annual meeting of the Art- Union of 
London was held on Tuesday last in the 
Lyceum Theatre (by the kind permission of 
Mr. Henry Irving). The chair was taken by 
the president, the Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 

The secretary, Mr. T. S. Watson, then read the 
report of the Council, the more important parts 
of which we print :— 

The sum subscribed for the year now closed amounts 


to £12,482 8s. ; 5 
It is a subject for co tulation that, amidst the con- 
tinued depression of e inall ng of the world, and the 
disastrous failures of various kinds, the amount collected by 
the Art-Union shows so small a decrease on that of last year. 
At such a time, especially, the thanks of the Association 


are due to those of their coadjutors, in all of the world, line-engravi 





who, in the teeth of adverse infl , have in 


The accounts of the year have been by 
J. Geddes, of the Union Bank, and Mr. W. Wright, of 


Messrs, Arbuthnot & Co., to whom thanks will be forth-/| ¢ 


in the report :— 
Amount of subscriptions.,,..0..+.++« acsdeiueaas £12,482 8 0) 
Allotted for prizes ............ £6,562 10 0 


Set towards providing 

wotks of art for accumu- 

lated payments .............+ 735 0 0 
For print of the year, a!ma- 

nack, exhibition, report, 

&c., ANd TESETVE........0.00008 2,318 4 2 





9,615 14 2 
Agents’ commission and charges, adver- 
tisements, printing, postage, rent,&c.,.. 2,865 13 10 


£12,482 8 0/4 


The amount to be expended on prizes will be thus 





allotted :— 

DE WIE GEE - corcisecesssctecpastasaummaacnnees -. £200 

2 works at 159 each, 

cad 100 ,, 

6 i's 75 , 

8 ” 60 %”” 

8 ” 50 > 
12 ” 45 ” 
14 ” 40 3 
14 ” 35 ”> 
14 bP) 39 ” 
16 3 
20 ” 20 2” 
*S rt ee | ae 
WD » hiabtiansphbinbnhiiesmeanesaety FR aa 


1 Bronze Group, “‘ America.” 
2 Bronze Statuettes, ‘‘ The Warrior.” 
20 China Tazzas. 
40 Framed Proofs, ‘‘ Countess of Bedford.” 
29 Parian Statuettes, ‘‘ The Little Boat-builder,”’ 
30 Parian Busts of ‘‘ The late Princess Alice,”’ 
100 Portfolios of 24 Plates of Animal Life. 


These, with the prizes given to unsuccessful members of 
ten years’ standing, will make the total number of prizes 


For the subscribers of the coming year the council com- 
missioned Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., to engrave a plate 
from the picture by Mr. Ward, R.A., of “‘ Dr, Johnson in 
Lord Chesterfield’s ante-room.”’ : 

On the 16th of January last a painful shock was felt in 
London, when it became known that Mr. E. M. Ward had 
suddenly expired at his house in Windsor. 

Mr. Ww dying, after forty rs of laborious and 
popular work, is very worthy of remembrence amon, 
those to whom the possession of positive artistic merits 
seems more important than the presence of the faults that, 
not seldom, accompany them. Theleading features of Mr. 
Ward’s style and those of the school to which he may be 
said to have belonged,—the origin of which is to be traced 
to, Wilkie more than any other artist, with a not inconsider- 
able Hogarthian element,—have, of late, been subjected to 
the bitter criticism of a school somewhat restricted in its 
sympathies. The school has been characterised as the 
smeary and the incomplete,—having a power of suggestion 
rather than of definition, an avoidance of too much elabo- 
ration ene ae into the ite extreme of mere 
clou effect,—ignoring necessity for exact 
delineation of form and substance. To them =n be com- 
mended the following words of Sir Joshua Reynolds :—* I 
can recognise,” he} says, ‘‘no occasion on which I would 

an un le manner, or vague ideas of 
any kind, in a completed and finished picture. The notion 
of leaving anything to the imagination opposes a very fixed 
and indis ble rule in art,—that everything shall be 
carefully and distinctly expressed, as if the painter knew, 
with correctness and precision, the exact form and charac- 
ter of whatever is introduced into the picture. This is 
what, with us, is called science and learning, which must 
not be sacrificed and given up for an uncertain and doubtful 
beauty, which, not cotepall 
for without success, 


7. 

number - be 4 which his country will not willingly le 
die. We believe that Mr, Ward would have felt Pg aed 
the highest praise he could receive, rather than a reproach, 
for which it was meant, that he ‘onged, too simply, to 
oe sr seus the f the last 

and movements, 0: twenty years, 
left him much as they Pam painter of pe he-weing 
® painter of the lighter events of history, He would no 



















his doors were constantly suitors of all ranks 


great lexicographer to find hi 
aeey ey Salting to be admitted to the presence of 
eearl,.... 

As to the engraver’s share in the result—we have the 
recorded opinion of one of the firet artists, and best judges 
of the day, in these words :—‘‘I really don’t think it is too 
great praise to say that it is as 
can be. All the textures are w 


is exact.”’ 
the character of the heads is e a the Aviad aan 


xhibition by the reduced 
ica,” from the Albert 


nearly perfect as engra 


As mentioned in our last re! 
represented at the 
copies in bronze of ca, rt 
Memorial, and Mr. Foley's fine statue of ‘‘ Caractacus, 

re anflagn = pi ye 
universal testimony I 
attention which H.R.H. the Prince of devoted to 
the supervision of the British section, and the thoro 
appreciation which he displayed of most of 
subjects coming under his notice. . 
It is much to be regret 





ted that the able school of English 
allowed to be second to none—should, by 
_ ee ees in the Bekiilen: Whe Aah 
: : ; i ost wholly unrepresen’ in jon. 

ag up considerable lists of coy repens oe by Mr, T, | Union, an could have contributed a noble collection, 
presenting the present state of English art in this 


last thirty 
with p' ; been a time at which two at least of its first professors have 
The fellowing is a brief summary of the receipts and | not been engaged for the 
expenditure ; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed | greatest native painters. Oldest 


w Mr. Finden ; 
'. Willmore, and “‘ Castle of 
Well” ‘worthily oe 
i Mr. 
and ths eg 
Frith, ably reproduced by Mr. Mr. 
reted by Mr. Jeens; ‘‘ The Smile 
ebster, by Messrs. 
** Venice ’’ of Turner, b 
Trawlers,” by Arthur Willm 


Stocks and Sharpe of W: 
lson, after the wall-paintings by Maclise in 


There is a fashion in things 


; the 
. T. Willmore ; Cooke’s ‘ 
ore,—all culminating in the 


of art, as in all other things ; 
and, at the present time, it is the fashion more particularly 
to extol painters’ etchi in depreciation of the 
ving. Itis much to be regretted that an 
attempt should be made to set up such an antagonism. 
would be just as rational to pit oil-painting 
h has its own merit: 
sirable for the other not to ex 
Because we are wrapt in admiration 
elder Rembrandt, must we be blind to the charm of | th 
iiller’s ‘‘ Madonna de San Sisto’”’ of Raffaelle, or Rap 
*s “ Last Supper ”’ of Leonardo da Vinci? It is the 


ing as a mechanical 
with the original work of a 
tching. The literal transcript by a schoolboy of an 
of Horace, for a punishment, is a cop 
the same ode into ele 
Francis or a Theodore 
When an engraver sits down before a 
late it into a reproduction in black and white, the means 
do not more completely differ from 
those of the painter than the English language does from 
. A vast amount of artistic knowled fin 
taste, practised judgment, and manipulative 
quired when the engraver proceeds to determine by what 
bold sweep of his burin, by what delicate interlacing and 
cross-lining, he shall characteristically interpret the various 
textures and substances, as such are exp 
in the picture before him; quite as much as in the case of 
the etcher, who, by his artistically 
by means of lines, playful or rigid, 
view,—the forms and characters of 
ips, and other objects in the landscape which 
he proposes to depict. 
The new house in the Strand which the Art-Union has 
gst | had built for itself, out of a fund especially set apart for 
since the date of its incorporation, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and it is e tha 
business of the society will be transf 
two months from this time. 
for carrying on the work of the society, and the annual 
exhibition of prizes, as well as for the permanent exhibition 
of a considerable collection of works of art of various 
kinds, have engaged 
Mr. Edward Barry, R.A. 


which it would be de- 
its powers in imitating 


fashion to talk of an 


The rendering of 
erse by a Philip 
artin is a translation. 


ded point, expresses 


The interior arrangements 


the earnest attention of the architect 
, in consultation with the Council 
and officers. The Strand elevation, though of no great 
moot. prove an addition to the archi- 
of the metropolis. 


The e number of valuable copyrights gradually 
acqui ie as Art-Union renders anything i 
the law on the subject important to the interests of the 
pearance of the report of the Royal 
in 1873 to inquire into the state of 


size, will, it may be 


association, and the 
a appoin' 
e laws relating to artistic 
notice in this . It is obvious 
should be made in the principle of copy- 
now exists a copyright in 
ngravings and similar works 
years from the date of publication, a 
igi in 1735, under 8 Geo. IT. ch. 1 


in those works of art 
life of the artist and 


rh y belonging to our art, will | ® 
Posteri do Mr. Ward justice. He has left a| i 


oo 
S 


there is a i 
an if the eoties io ivteg ab the eed ot toe 


and the other live for 

. of rage Sage 

r fourteen years, whi 
latter will be deprived dieauiher of their 


questions which “have to be consid 
assignment of copyright in the sale 
present, the author of a picture has the sole 
ving it, unless it be sold 
painter cannot retain the i 


[ 


writing. On the other 


; 








ht should vanish rather than mention delicate 
matter, The Commi then, arrived atjthe conclusion 
that, in the absence of a written t to the contrary 
wthe oe it is painted ang to the owner. 
or ‘or W. . ; 
ship of the work. Also, they would not allow the artist 
to of his picture after being sold, without 


t is urged that the copying of a picture or » statue is in 
Seay Hevreseea by fon rvaehig of tho person whe pov 
m were 

to be abolished would not be one bit the 


a work of art, except in the case of portraits or statues of 
the vendor or any of his family ; that the assumption of an 
artist’s name or mark should be punishable by law; and 
that an ir nel ome angel ge on | should be formed to 
ve protection ves ‘oreigners alike, indepen- 
— of any commercial cco : 
very encouraging evidence constantly-increasing 
interest felt b the nation in the development of the artistix 
instincts of the people at large is the frequent addition 
made to the museums and institutions of various kinds 
having such development as their object. In our last 
report we noticed the important work, then in , of 
establishing a museum of great size and com , on 
the site of the old castle at Notti This wae in- 
augurated, with an impressive ceremonial, by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, on the 3nd of July last. The Prince of 
phe ree yah sponse pee grag ~ ed the town of "Solon: 
for havin en the carrying out an object con- 
templated by bis tether, the late Prince the 
establishment of art-museums throughout the United 
Kingdom, The suite of galleries and corridors in the 
Nottingham building is extensive, and the works collected 
on the opening day were both various and in ing ,— 
antique lace,—J apanese lacquer-work,—cloisonné — 
gold and silver plate and Jomelry,— Wedgwood Turner, an 
Adams ware,—and rare objects from , Indian Museum 
“ P agg sane bo oe rere tae 
e foundation-stone of a permanent gallery, to be 
called the Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial ibition, 
was laid at York on the 22nd of April last year. A per- 
manent saloon and galleries for temp : 
tions form the chief features, Preston, too, is likely to 
possess, very shortly, a block of buildings, on s very com- 


prehensive seale, ing a free lib am and 
S gallery of art, the cost off which is esticiated at 70,0001. 
and will be defrayed by the munificent bequest of Mr. 
Harrie, a gentleman well known in the town, 

‘These are only some examples of the steps continually 
being taken to provide art-culture for the In 
former reports, in reference to the gloomy views by 
some persons as to the influence of art on manufactures in 
this country, we have had occasion to remark that good 
taste and refined feeling are not plants of rapid growth, 
and in a soil left so faliow as ours, much time must be 
allowed, much care and cultivation must be bestowed, on 
the tender seedling. The seeing eye and the fi hand 
aoa? Deere 8 Oe i * re that 
much progress has 'y been made, as shown by the 
works elicited by the invitations of the Painter -4 the 
Fan-makers, Turners, and other City gui'ds, and by the 
British productions in the Paris Exhibition ; and 
hope that, when once the impulse is given, and the true 
suaslionon sgh consid aosening pier a Odaaiee 
exce: » With cons’ i i er of 
snd facility ofc tantly increasing pow conception 


Lord Honghton then rose to move that the 
report be received and adopted. He said:— 
a wg Gentlemen, I will now, in a few 
words, ask you to accept and adopt the report 
which has been made to you of the present con 





dition of this society, as itis by 
some very interesting re: on the present 
condition of art artistic matters. The 
report gives you, I think, a satisfactory 
financial statement. When ms regard the 
present condition of com: of 

and of manufactures, I think you feel that 


F 


it is a matter of real moral that 





i 
i 


necessary economy which has been 
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so many individuals and so many families has 
not first taken the direction of depriving them- 
selves of the advantages of art. There must 
have been privation, there must have been 
economy; but that privation and that economy 
have been exercised in othe: directions,—in the 
privation of other conveniences and comforts,— 
while the higher convenience and the more noble 
comfort of art have been left still to continue, 
and I trust will still continue, to give comfort 
and pleasure to those about us. The report 
proceeds to speak of the Paris Exhibition; and 
{ will here say that the only thing I have to 
regret in connexion with the Exhibition was 
that my attendance in Paris last year deprived 
me of the advantage and pleasure of presiding 
over your annual meeting. My place here was, 
however, on that occasion worthily occupied by 
my excellent colleague Mr. Godwin, so that I 
have little reason to regret my absence, At 
that Exhibition, as your report truly says, 
English artists made a noble presence, and it was 
very gratifying to me to see how their superiority 
was not received with any amount of jealousy 
or ill-will, but was recognised by the great con- 
fraternity of art as a matter of deep and world- 
wide satisfaction. It was interesting to an 
observer to follow the criticisms upon the English 
school of art as represented in the Exhibition; 
and I remember that there were two words in 
which the French art-critics generally described 
the deficiencies, as they considered them, of the 
English sehool, and those words were “ effet” 
and “parti-pris.” In trying to see what they 
meant in the matter, I came to the conclusion 
that the absence of effet, or what we should call 
“‘ effect,” in the English school was meant by 
them to designate the absence of those 
and striking and prominent effects of light which 
are so much more observable in foreign art than 
in ours; and there is no doubt that the foreign 
painter does incline his attention rather more to 
the concentration of the strong and important 
lights of the picture than is generally done in 
our country, where there is more inclination 
to distribute the light among the ordinary inci- 
dents of the picture than to concentrate it upon 
a special feature. As to the second criticism, 
{ think it is due tothe inclination of the English 
school to indulge very largely in detail. It is 
an object no doubt of great interest to the spec- 
tator, but at the same time of great labour to 
the artist who surrounds his principal figures 
with a very large number of appropriate and 
skilfully-painted accessories; and there may 
be some of our painters who give you the 


impression of having wasted upon those | podes 


accessories some of the valuable time which 
they might otherwise have given to the more 
important parts of their pictures. These were 
the only adverse criticisms on the English school 
which came under my observation while in 
Paris, and I think they possess some interest 
for, and possibly deserve some notice on the 
part of, English artists. Your report has also 
touched on the question of artistic copyright, 
and you will all feel that this is a very difficult 
question ; it is a difficult question because there 
are not only two interests to be studied, but 
those interests are, in a certain degree, adverse 
interests. If a man buys a fine picture, he likes 
to have it continually hanging up in his house,— 
perhaps in the very room which he constantly 
inhabits ; and it is no little discomfort to that 
purchaser to have his picture taken away from 
him for a considerable time during the process 
of engraving. One hears very frequently in 
the amateur world of the great annoyance and 
embarrassment’ imposed upon the purchaser of 
a fine work of art by the request of the painter 
to surrender it for a considerable time for 
engraving. I think some arrangement might 
come to by which there might be almost 
@ common interest in producing the engraving, 
and which should in some degree compensate 
for the sacrifices of the purchaser in giving up 
for so long a time the pleasure of the possession 
of his picture. The present effect of copyright 
without special agreement going with the pic- 
ture is that the artist, having lost the oppor. 
tuity of reproducing the , and the pur- 
chaser having no part inclination and no 
particular wish or reason to have it engraved,— 
the effect, no doubt, is that the public is deprived 
of the reproduction of a great number of very 
interesting pictures which would add to the 
wealth of our e Ap ape works of art. The 
attention, not of artistic world, but of 
the re, will soon be called to this sub- 
ject, and I shall be very glad if I can contribute 
in any way towards its elucidation. I do not 
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know that I have anything else to say to 
you buat to follow up what our report 
has said with regurd to the new home in the 
Strand which will now belong to this Society. 
It will be in itself, I think, a very interesting 
and beautiful building, and it will also be, as it 
were, a centre common to all subscribers, where 
they can go for all purposes connected with the 
business of this society, and enjoy, better than 
they have perhaps been able hitherto to do, the 
exposition of its works of art. In the erection 
of that building every attention has been paid 
to economy with regard to the disposal of any 
parts of the building which we may not require 
for our own purposes, so as in no degree to 
trench unnecessarily upon the resources of this 
society. I will, before leaving you to the really 
important interest of the day, the drawing of 
the prizes, suggest to those of you who may be 
fortunate enough to be prize-winners, to be very 
careful as to your selection of pictures. Remem- 
ber that if you have the - sense and tact to 
secure for your prizes such pictures as have real 
and not merely momentary interest, but a deep- 
continuing merit of themselves, you may make 
as good bargains as did the purchaser, who- 
ever he was, of “ The Order of Release” and 
“The Rescue,” by Mr. Millais, which were pur- 
chased for a few hundreds, and were sold 
yesterday for thousands. 

Mr. John Hopgood seconded the motion for 
the adoption of the report, remarking that the 
fact that the amount subscribed showed so 
slight a falling-off, notwithstanding the general 
depression, was a proof that the public generally 





valued the society and appreciated the work it 
was doing in promoting the love of art and the 
interests of artists. He believed that this year, 
when the society was to take possession of its 
new home, would mark the commencement of a 
new era in its existence, for the Art-Union of 
London would now have not only “a name,” 
but “a local habitation.” 

The motion haviog been put to the meeting, 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Francis Bennoch, F.8.A., in moving a 
vote of thanks to the honorary secretaries, Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, F.8.A., and Mr. Edmund E. An- 
trobus, F.S.A., for their unwearied efforts in 
promoting and maintaining the prosperity of the 
Association, said that although the number of 
subscribers was not quite so large as was the 
case last year, it was, nevertheless, very large 
considering the times in which we lived. The 
falling-off in the number of subscribers had 
chiefly arisen among their friends at the Anti- 
. The people of Australia had been passing 
through a time of deep trial in consequence of a 
succession of years of "great drought, but he 
believed that when their present anxieties were 
removed by the return of prosperity and abun- 
dance, the subscribers to the Art-Union of 
London would be as numerous, and even more 
numerous than ever. The success which had been 
attained was due in no small measure to the 
services of the honorary secretaries, who day by 
day and week by week were constantly at the 
office watching over the interests of the sub- 
scribers, These gentlemen to a large extent 
formed a purchasiog committee on bekalf of 
absent members who were so fortunate as to 
draw prizes, and so satisfactorily did they per- 
form that duty that as far as he (Mr. Bennoch) 
remembered he had never heard of a single 
complaint such absent prize-winners as to 
the works which had been chosen for them. It 
was interesting to note that Mr. Pocock was one 
of two gentlemen then on the stage who were 
present at the birth of the society, the other 
gentleman being Mr. Godwin. 

Mr. James Hopgood briefly seconded the 
motion. 

Professor Donaldson thought it was only 
right that the labours of their secretary, Mr. 
Watson, should be recognised, and he therefore 
asked that Mr. Watson’s name should be included 
in the resolution. Without in the least dero- 
gating from what was owing to the honorary 
secretaries, he would say that every one who 
was acquainted with the working of the asso- 
ciation would admit that to the energy and zeal 
which Mr. Watson brought to bear in the dis- 
charge of his duties much of the prosperity of 
the society was due. 

This suggestion was agreed to, and the 
motion, thus amended, was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Godwin, in moving the next resolation, 
said :—The resolution I have to move is to the 
effect. of ing eee to two ladies for work 
that they are to perform ; but previously 








I would ask your permission to say just half a 





dozen words on another point, and to answer an 
objection which has been raised by an influential 
section of our subscribers within the last few 
weeks as to the character of our picture prizes. 
Some twenty gentlemen engaged in public offices 
have addressed a letter to the Council suggesting 
that there should be allotted fewer pictures worth 
902., 1002., and 2001., and more of the value of 
301., 401., and 501., with the view, of course, of 
giving a larger number of prizes, and so of 
pleasing a larger number of subscribers. Now, 
I can assure those gentlemen, and I think they 
will almost take it for granted, that this question 
has been already well considered, year after 
year, by your Council. Critics of the Art-Union 
usually forget one of two things. The Council 
have to spend the money confided to them in 
the best possible way for the advancement of 
art; but they have also to offer such a pro- 
gramme from year to year as to obtain that 
money in the first instance. Now, on the one 
side we {have liberal men who say,—and they 
said it more strongly and more persistently at 
the commencement of this society than they say 
it now,—* Take all the money subscribed ; buy 
half-a-dozen very fine pictures by the best artists, 
and encourage, therefore, the highest sort of 
art, and then distribute those half-dozen pictures 
amongst your thousands of subscribers.” Had 
that advice been taken, the result would pro- 
bably have been that in the following year we 
should have had no “ thousands” to spend in any 
way. This policy was, to a certain extent, tried 
some years ago, and entirely failed. On the other 
hand, while we feel that it is necessary to have 
a certain number of large prizes, so that able 
artists may have an object in view,—an induce- 
ment to apply themselves to the painting of 
pictures requiring time and thought,—it is also 
necessary to have acertain number of smaller 
prizes which will serve to bring on the 
recruits in art,—for without recruits we 
should have no veterans,—and at the same 
time, to bring a considerable number of sub- 
scribers. Therefore, the Council have always 
had to steer between these two points, 
and, to the best of their ability, have endea- 
voured to meet the wishes and act for the benefit 
of all. While ing of critics, I cannot help 
saying one as to the way in which the Art- 
Union of London is occasionally,—in fact, almost 
constantly,—ignored by a certain school of 
critics. At a Social Science Congress, not very 
long ago, @ paper was read on the best means 
of introducing art into the homes of the people. 
You will scarcely believe it, but it is a positive 
fact, that neither the reader of the paper nor 
any one of the speakers pointed out the value in 
that respect of the Art-Union of London, which, 
I maintain, has, more than any institution what- 
ever, and more than any act of the Govern- 
ment, tended to send works of art into the 
homes of the people, both here and in the 
colonies,—in fact, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken; and which is, in itself, the 
most important piece of machinery in existence 
for effecting that work. Looking back at what 
the Art-Union of London has done, it is dis- 
tressing to find its proceedings ignored. But 
for the Art-Union of London, the noble art of 
line-engraving would have positively died out ; 
but we see what great things have lately been 
produced in it,—notably, by Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
in “The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher.” 
Then, again, the art of medal die-engraving had 
totally died out in England, and was relegated 
to buttons at Birmingham. But the Art-Union 
has revived that art also, and has produced a 
id series of medals commemorative of 
British artists. The Art-Union was also the 
first to produce artistic statuettes in Parian 
, the first of its works being the repro- 
duction of Gibson’s “Narcissus.” For what it 
has accomplished, the Art-Union of London 
deserves the fullest recognition. The resolution 
I have to move is that the thanks of this meet- 
ing and a copy of the volume of illustrations 
of “Lara” be given to Miss Caroline Stewart 
and Miss Norbury, and to the scrutineers and 
auditors, for their services in connexion with 
the drawing of the prizes. 

The motion was dental by Mr. Aston Webb, 
and carried unanimously. 

Sir Walter Stirling a a vote of thanks 
to Henry Irving, esq., for kindly granting the 
use of the theatre for the meeting, and to Mr. 
Loveday, for the arrangements made for the 
comfort of the audience. 

Professor Donaldson, in seconding the motion, 
expressed regret that Mr. Irving was not present 
to receive their thanks in person, He referred 
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to the high appreciation of the Society’s work 
felt on the Continent, and spoke of the way in 
which lady artists were coming to the front. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said,— 
I beg to add my own cordial assent to this 
motion, and to say that we fully appreciate the 
interest of being in this theatre by permission 
of the genius of the place. : 

The tian was of course carried by acclama- 
tion, as was also a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding. : 

Lord Houghton, in reply, said,—I thank you 
much for the expression of your kindness. 
Perhaps you will allow me to supply an — 
which 1 made in my previous remarks. In t : 
report there was an allusion to a dear friend o 
mine who is no more,—Mr. Ward, the painter. 
I should not have liked to leave this chair with- 
out saying one word of recognition of that dis- 
tinguished and delightfal artist and of his ex- 
cellent wife, who have done so much by their 
works to add to the interest of English political 
and domestic life. Their fame, I trust, may be 
continued by their son, who promises to be one 
of the best artists of our time. r 

The drawing for the prizes then proceede | 
Mr. Bennoch succeeding Lord Houghton in the 
chair. We give a list of the principal prize- 
winners :— 

200/.— Mitchell, A., Ballarat. 

A brenze Group, ‘‘ America.” —Walton, J., Torquay. 

A bronze Statuette, ‘The Warrior.’—Dawson, W., 
Robe ; Wills, T. P., Portsea. * 

150/.—Samman, &., Wellington, Cal.; Vacher, H., 
Surbiton. 

1002. ~Banghen, W., Buckingham Palace-road ; Orchard, 

” Kilburn. 

76l.—Cole, C., |3, Billiter-square; Greenall, 8., War- 
rington; Hopper, —, Stockton; Leitch, —, Liverpool ; 
Taylor, R., Dunfermline; Waterman, H., Windsor. 

$01 Dean, Saml., Newport, Mon.; Devenish, W., 
Bristol; Hamilton, H., Stockwell-green; Harris, W. H., 
Windsor; Johnson, W., Southampton; Lambert, J., 
Sheffield; Thirkell, Mrs. H. W., Hamilton, Victoria ; 
Westwood, R., Canterbury. ; 

501.—Boulnois, 8., Gt. Marlborough-street ; Giles, W., 
Melton; Goode, J. J., Clerkenweli-green ; ioe. a, 
Mayfield ; Kirby, E., Birmingham; Mason, G. B., Ealing 
Smyth, F, W.; Constantinople; Wood, 8., Gre 


451.—Drory, Mrs., Berlin; Dutson, T., Birmingham ; 
Gill, R., Manor-road; Jones, W. 8., Port Elizabeth ; 
Kleeman, F. J., Adelaide; Miller, D., Biggleswade ; Neu- 
mann, H. A., Aix-la-Chapelie; Pearson,C. W., Port Eliza- 
beth; Riggs, J., Gawler; Shenton, E., Geraldton ; 
Stuckers idt, L., Mare-street ; Thurburn, Col., Upper 


40l,—Cherry, —, Bedford ; Coussen, J. F., Casterton, 
Victoria; Ferguson, W., Moncton, N.B. ; Hewitt, T., jun., 
St. John’s-weod; Hutton, W. 8., Wolverhampton; Hyde, 
C., Staleybridge; Macaulay, F., Clapham; Payne, 8. 
Guildhall ; , R. P., St. Ives; Pearson, J., Stock- 
ton ; Powell, Dr. A. J., Newi -causeway ; Purcell, F , 
Ashton ; Twining, H. J., Halifax, N.S.; Wall, W. B., 


Moonta, 8.A. 
Maidstone ; 


, 


351.— Barrett J. Farnham; Beeching, J. , 
Brooking, E. W., Barnet; Broom, Andrew, W. Dulwich ; 
Fitzgibbon, V. B., Cork ; Gardner, J., Folkestone ; Heuse- 
man, C., Horncastle; Johnson, C. W., Mark-lane; Maw- 
son, M., Customs; Orvis, J. A., New York; Usmond, J., 
Finsbury ; Perez, M. J. Jerez; Rodgers, T., Somercoates ; 
Thubron, RB. H., Sunderland, 

301.—Gorbett, T., Camden-road ; Giblin, V. W.., Sydney ; 
Gie, G., Cape ‘Town; ——. E. R., Bi ; 
Hine, H., Epping; Lace, F.J., Stonegap, Leeds ; | 
ton, —, London, Ontario ; Seyler, E..N., Dalston ; Tindale, 
C. 8., Barking; Thomas, R. D., Christchurch, N.Z, ; 

cker, W. A., Adelaide; Vessey, Mrs., Louth; Wilkin- 
son, J. R., Skipton; Wise, Dr. A.. Plumstead. 

251.—Beane, E. 8,, Newton Abbott; Cartman, G. E., 
Manchester ; Conder, A., King Henry's-road, N.W. : 
Hitchman, j -» Pairford ; Holderoh, J., Dresden, Longton ; 

i, W. TF. M., Stock Exchange ; Masters, G. C., St. 
John’s, 8.5, : Mitchell, Dr, R., Wiekham-road, 8.E. ; 
Moses, W. f., Yarmouth, N.Z. ; Rushall, A., Bishops 
ee Spencer, H., Richmond-ctrect, 8.E.; Stokes, 
ep eet, W.; Thompson, K. P., St. Anne’s 
Bay ; Vacher, Miss, Surbiton ; ander Byl, A., Cape 
Town ; Wilsden, Mrs., Brecknock-road. 

201.—Anderson, A., Aarhuus ; Arlidge, Mrs., Leek ; 
Auslow, - Coventry; Biggs, W. H., Maddox-street 
Rent, R.R., H ‘road ; Bourn, J., Vale of Health, 
meen; Punting, A., W. Hartlepool ; Casolany, W., 

on; BE) n, T., Hawkhunt ; ia Barnsley ; 
Jennings, Miss, pageal-steert, 8.£.; Mackinnon, A, G. 
= C ; Mitchell, W., Belfast ; Morris, J., Christ's 
me -— 4 gee J., Dunedin ; Prowse, W., Hornsey ; 

. B., uus ; Stewart, J., Highbury: Wi 3 
— ee A gnome ie ee — 

— y¥, B., Crossland Moor, Huddersfield ; Barnes, 
Granta, Barnes, W., Kettleby, Melton Mowbray ; 

ingham, W., Lower “or Bonsor, F, G, White. 
hall-place ; etwood, 8., Waltham Ab ; Cox, W., 
~~ Horne, W. P., Richmond, Yor! hire ; Jack- 
son, W. M., Sydney; Johnson +» Cambridge ; Lumley, 
B., Northallerton ; Parker, i, Wandsworth; Pons. 
Miguel, Barcelona; Pitt, C , 59, St. Martin’s-lune; Phil. 
lips, J., Bishop’s Court, W.C:; Russell, Mrs., Darlington ; 

W, By foen ; Smith, i, T., Great Marlb orough- 
street 3 Valentine, 8. G., Baliarat ; Wyles, T., Frinds- 


1 tol —Barvett, P., Wakefield ; Bond, K., Plymouth ; 


otting, R., Carshalton; Bow er, J., Victoria Docks ; 
Breakey, W., Quebec ; Bundy, W., Adelaide; Crabb, W.’ 
Sma Ji -; Croxford, Mrs., Brentford ; Crofton, 


estbourne terrace ; Camming, D., Conduit. 


3} from scent or taste, and capable of being ap- 


work to be done is often considerable, because, 
with the plastic putty, as it were, are mixed 
fragments of the hardest granite, that try to the 


try 
or aoe utmost the mete ote: And here 
; Allan, J.H., ¢ ; the fears perils manufacturers, 
Dellront, W Th Geelong ; Blackburn, J. Rema Should naetiale of this silex pass out with the 
Corantey, C., Toienham; Gordin, Dr. Bratoed ;SPteie| softened substance, three-fourths of, the labens 
field Cad en Victoria-street ; Harris, fom, . ow su e a 
of Man; Inderwick, H. J., Princes-street ; iaey; Sy? | bas to be gone over again. Such an accident, 
ing; Kent, E, J,, Curtis; Marshall, W., Stamford; |) oy over seldom happens; the troughs are too 
Mills G., Chigwell; idoore, H., Havering Hill; Oster, 4., | however, seldom happens; the hed and 
Bonn; Porter, Jona., Hampstead ; » M. ; uously and ed, 
Thompsen, A. 'B., Victoria; Towse, J. W., Fishmongers’ | turned over, from sediment to f. fifty times 
Hall; Wilson, Sir N., Hobart oe Glossop; Art-Union |i @ minute, to allow much chance of foreign 
of Aillberg, Se tee a Sslisbury-street ; Davis, | elements remaining in them. It is in the sedi. 
P., Liverpool; Else, U., Matlock Bath ; an K.,/ ment, indeed, that the principal danger lies; a 
Rotherham ; Foot, pd par ats Th ey, aT ary "| current of pure water is continually carrying it 
ons sme uke W. B Dartmouth; Marshall, H., Bar- away, while the precious “mineral whites 
celona ; Nicholls, Mrs. J., Upper-street oo: —, Linton; | remain in suspension. It was evident from the 
Robinson, J., rimsby ; Shearwood, W. L., Cromwell-| frst thas, in order to on the works, an 
= ng eat anlimited supply of water would be required. 
This was, fortunately, at hand. Ata depth of 


; Hopkins, Pall-mall); Shipp, 
TP. Greavilies soo, Swinckheath Smith, T. M., Blein- 
heim, N.Z ; Spi tA. Stenhope-street Vanstan, ., 
Vi ; man, H., Ho ie * 
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: -on-Humber;_ “ebster, R., 
Taide Weoling, ee FP Kennin gton; Woodside, 8., 
Cincinnati. S : ; 
dP the Countess, of Bedford. —# ins" | 50 ft., near to the springing of the soft white 
ham, Aire Mion; Ainee, Mra, WalfrhArm 2 reef iteelf, @ spring was rect which has never 
EN tacsegee Bunsden, J., Grimeby ; Bredly,H.W.,| since, in unfailing abundance, ceased to flow. 
Stoke Newington-road ; Brittles, 8. J., Tottenham-court- | Jt, supply, indeed, was more than sufficiently 
road; Dibbies, R. J., St. John’s, N.B.; Dickinson, J., exuberant, since a steam-engine of eight-horse 
Tiverton; Elibank, Right Hon. Lord, Linfield ‘ ae, 
J. P., Liverpool; Forsbach, F., Man power has to be kept in action, day nig 
Gawler; Gegan, J., Maidstone ; — Knares- to keep the workings clear. But this machinery 
borough ; Goldney, Rev, 8., Lichfield 5 Hodges, W. m.,| does double duty. It clears the shafts and 
Bethvalgrecn; Holditeh, Rev., J-P., Linwood; Hum. | galleries, if 90 they may be termed, and at the 
hreys, R. H., Sevenoaks; Jones ¢. W., Wavertree; | game time it carries the product of the mine to 
[arkin, Miss 8., Hammersmith ; Lavi ms Mateben ashing-lake.” Reaching this, the mass 
Maudsiey W. B.. Bolton; Mi ton, J-4 Uxbridge-road ;| of liquid, heavily eharged with ‘ white, is leo 
M‘Koy, Prof., Melbourne; Pressall, W., Bedford-row ; loaded with sand, of which it must be rid tot last 
Redford, T., sompting; Reed, T. J. Sunderland ; Robin- grain; and to effect this object the “ w: aa 
a Sebo ee we ee which must not be too much liquified, or it 
agg Peery ‘Verey, W., Hackney; Winsor, P., | would be difficult to dry,—is foreed through a 
Peckham-rye, series of metallic sieves, washed and washed 
again, microscopically examined at every stage, 
MINERAL WHITES: A MANUFACTURE. passed over surfaces of varying colours, in order 
Trere is a great manufacture of mineral | that the slightest shadow of a shade t 
whites at Meudon, the property of M. Emile de} purity may be the more easily detected, and is 
Girardin, whose name, however, is far better|then pronounced, perhaps, fit for adoption, as 
known as that of a journalist and a statesman | the material of one, at any rate, among many 
than as that belonging to the proprietor of these | arts. But the sand which has been left 
works,—the most extensive of their kind in| is not entirely worthless. It has gained con- 
France. They produce, in immense quantities, | siderably by the ordeal to which it has been 
imitation alabaster, talc, and, indeed, every . It is now fit to be utilised in the 
elaboration of white substance, the cost of} shape of ornamental brickwork, or of artificial 
which, artificial, is less than that of the same | stone, coloured or simple. 
real. Their processes combine mechanics, che- 
mistry, and electricity, and are remarkable on 


account of their extreme finish, and, at the same | basin to basin, along descend levels, 

time, variety. The foundation of it all is, no} an equally gradual process of becomes 
doubt, roughly speaking, chalk, — “ British| necessary, partly by means of artificial 
chalk” is the French term,—but of a quality warmth, partly through e to 


to be rarely found elsewhere in the world,—a | the 
thick bank or ridge of it, glittering like marble, 
plastic as clay, friable as bread-crambs. Its 
existence was made known by asimple accident, 
when a workshop was immediately established 
on the spot, and operations commenced. A 
grand discovery had, in fact, been hit upon,— 
a material immaculately white, perfectly free 


of chemistry. 
Four lines of —— —— — a aad 
dred wagons are always y to convey awa 
the results, whenever the se tt com- 
plete; yet the whole of the material yielded is 
not thus desiccated to the utmost. a large 
proportion an allowance is permitted of nearly 
one-fourth its weight in water, and this amount 
will remain sometimes, after an entire day's 
baking in the hottest furrace, with the assist- 
anee of “ fire-wheels,” and every other auxiliary 
known to the expert mechanicians of Meudon, 
who possess the repute among their country- 
men of comprehending the science of ventila- 
tion, as applied to furnaces, better than any 
other artificers of France. The atmosphere, in 
fact, has as much to do as either water or fire 
with the production of these “ Mineral Whites,” 
which have by this time assumed the form 
described in French chemistry as bi-carbonate 
of chalk. It is at this stage, we are in- 
formed, that the manufacturers of seltzer-water 
come in largely as purchasers, with what effects 
upon the stomachs of the human race generally 
it might be temerity to guess. Hence the mate- 
rial is carried up in slabs or tablets, which are 
once more, by machinery, reduced to dust, 
filled into sacks, and branded a to their 
general qualities :—“ white of white,” the sort 
useful in the fabrication of “ fine-art mortar” ; 
that which is used by picture and mirror 
framers; that which gives.a false appearance 
to mineral waters, natural or artificial; and 
lastly, that which softens eye or is. supposed 
to pearl the human skin. The ultimate perfec- 


plied to innumerable uses,—of being 
with colour, or reduced to almost impalpable 
dust, The thing, of course, was not one of 
entirely modern knowledge, though references 
to it in history are extremely rare; but “ Spanish 
white” was known in the early part of the 
eighteenth century,—though why it was so 
called has never been determined,—while, a 
little later, the village of Ville-Loup, near 
royes, and that of Cavenau, near Orleans, 
obtained a reputation for producing it, though 
chiefly in the form of face-powder for females. 
This was, indeed, its earliest application ; but 
it was destined to a far more extended and 
multifarious use, and more than a special 
interest, therefore, attaches to the several 
stages of its manipulation, in different forms, 
for different markets. The centre of the 
raw production is, as need scarcely be said, a 
quarry,—the Mineral Whites Quarry, Meudon, 
in the valley of the Seine. The material is 
brought up from a depth of about 60 ft., on 
lift-platforms, tilted automatically into tumbrils 
standing ready at the top, and moving by their 
own impetus and weight on rails, and pitched 
in large, rude fragments, on the floor of a 
“ breaking-shed.” There an engine, worked by 
steam-power, and somewhat resembling the 
Ramsden stone-crusher, smashes it into pieces 
of ubout the size of those formerly employed in 
the macadamising of roads. Thus reduced, they 





street; Day, R. A., Victeria-grove, Kensin 3 Goud. 
hand, F., Louth; Gotch, B. R., Stoke Seen Gray, 
Ww way Kendrick, W., jun., Duadiey ; Lavington, C. i 

aunders, A Fulham ; ek, J. K., Wal. 
E 


; A. 6. 
brook ; R. 8., Fenchurch: street ; 

Stratford B.; Morris, J. F “Foret tat Nove Te ‘A. | These are called “ mille,” 
Hungerford ; Richards, J, M’, Gawler; Ritchie, H., Laun-| but they rather break than grind; and the 


Novis 


are carried by an Archimedian movement up to 
a higher floor, and similarly, without the 

rent aid of manual skill, distributed ina number 
of vats, wherein wheels are incessantly whirling. 
and are so in a sense ; 


tion, however, bas not, ¢ven now, been attained. 
The powder has to be in the form of 
cakes, so delicate that a touch will turn them 


whiteness can . TDwo children, mani- 
pulating a very anal gos of machinery, can 
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pass along the Archimedean rail between thirty 
and forty thousand of these cakes in a day. 
They are then in boxes, for Paris and 
the rest of the Continent, and London; or in 


casks, for the uttermost parts of the world. It | of 


will be seen that, from beginning to end, two 
cardinal objects are kept in view, the production 
of an absolute white, with which no comparison 
is possible; and the refining down of the 
powder to the last degree, short of an impossible 
impalpability. Inthe coarser states, however, 
this substance is valuable as applied to the 
finishing of paste and card-board, the mouldings 
of ceiling ornaments, and the framing of 
pictures, upon which it holds the gilt with a 
tenacity even greater and more enduring than 
that of wood. Some manufacturers, however, 
in order to cheapen an art material, dispense 
with the washiug, and content themselves with 
only the drying and heating processes, but 
they, of course, do not aim at more than rough 
results. What with the one and the other, 
thousands upon thousands of boxes of Meudon 
white are annually sold to tanners, to glass- 
makers, to paper-stainers, to floor and table- 
cover makers, to waterproof manufacturers, to 
weavers of billiard table-cloths, and both to 
manufacturers of copper vessels ‘and those to 
whose industry copper vessels are essential. 
France exports twenty thousand boxes a year 
of this material, of which two-thirds go to 
Germany, and consumes about as much at 
home. It is not one which is very ostentatious, 
and yet, if considered, it has a character and 
an importance of its own. 








NEW COLLEGE AT BATH. 


On Tuesday, the 22nd of April, the Duke of 
Cleveland laid the foundation-stone of a new 
college for Bath, in the presence of a large 
number of the élite of the city and neighbour- 
hood, among whom were the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and Sir Arthur Hayter, one of the members 
for the city. The college is for the education of 
the youth of the city and district, in connexion 
with the Church of England. The site of the new 
building is at Vallore, and it will be connected 
with Vallore Mansion by a covered colonnade or 
cloister. It will be built of Bath stone. The 
design and plans provide for six large class- 
rooms on the ground-floor, together with the 
secretary and clerks’ offices, and students’ and 
masters’ lavatories. On the first floor, ap- 
proached by a wide and spacious stone staircase, 
is @ large school-room, 38 ft. by 58 ft., with 
three smaller class-rooms. As the college 
increases it is intended that the school-room 
abont to be erected shall be converted into three 
other class-rooms, and a large school-room is 
planned in the rear. In the basement are the 
janitors’ kitchen, bed-rooms, and offices, with 
cellarage. The style of the building is in har. 
mony with Vallore Mansion, which it adjoins, In 
the rear there will be racket and fives courts, 


as well as special class-rooms, and laboratories | T°Y 


for the study of chemistry and other subjects. 
A large swimming-bath will be attached to the 
college, and there will also be a students’ 


to be built in connexion with the college, but 
that does not form a part of the present con- 
tract. The estimated cost of the college is 
6,2001., towards which the Duke of Cleveland 
has given 1,000. 

The joint architects are Messrs. Wilson, 
Willcox, & Wilson, of Bath ; and Mr. James Hine, 
Forth sand the aonteneten ta Me. 5. Teng, 








A Hertfordshire “ "The lock- 
up at Essendon (according to an extract from 
the county surveyor’s report, published in the 
Herts Mercury) is a wooden structure, containing 
200 cubic feet. “The sides are formed of stud- 
work and boarding, the roof is slated. The 
structure is raised from the ground by brick- 
work, and has a boarded floor. The door is 


strong, but the fastenings are insufficient ; there 
is no feeding-trap. The cell is insecure. There 


are no closet accommodation, no bed-bench, no 
daylight, no artificial light, no ventilation, no 
means of warming, no 

means of communication with 
residence, which is halfa mile distant. The 
Cell stands in a private 





» no 
e constable’s. 


yard, some distance from 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Tue last published part of the “ Proceedings 
the Society of Antiquaries of London” 
(vol. vii., No. 5) contains the following notes 
on the Monumental Brasses of Gloucestershire, 
by Mr, A. W. Franks, Director :— 

“In making our review of the monumental 
brasses of the various counties of England, we 
have arrived in alphabetical order at the county 
of Gloucester. 

Though not one of the richest in such remains, 
there are to be found in it many excellent speci- 
mens, and I have the satisfaction of possessing 
@ nearly complete series of rubbings from these 
memorials, due in some measure to the long 
residence at Gloucester of my friend, Mr. 
Haines, whose collection passed into my hands. 

In the MS. list there are 110 entries, of which 
I possess all but three, two of these being merely 
insignificant inscriptions. Of monumental 
brasses of the fourteenth century, there are 
only six specimens in the county, the earliest 
being that of a lady of the Bradestore family at 
Winterbourne, the date of which is about 1370. 
It has been published by Boutell in his Series. 
Then follows that of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, at 
Wotton-under-Edge, 1392. The next is a small 
half-length figure in civilian costume at the 


Temple Church, Bristol, of the year 1396. We 
then find the brass of Sir John Cassy 
burst, belonging to the last year of the century, 
and two monuments to merchants at Cirencester 
and at Northleach, which, though their inscrip. 
tions are lost, may be dated about 1400. 


at Deer- 


There have, however, been in this county two 
still earlier brasses of the fourteenth century, 
both of which have, alas! now disappeared. One 


of these was at Wotton-under-Edge, and repre- 


sented Richard de Wotton, rector, kneeling at 
the foot of a cross. There are but one or 
two brasses of ecclesiastics of this early date, 
and it would have been most interesting to have 
seen the brass itself. It exhibited pecu- 
liarity of having a scroll issuing from the hands 
of the figure, with an inscription of which every 
letter was separately inlaid with brass. The 
other was a still more remarkable memorial and 
was in memory of Sir John de Ja Riviere, 1350, 
at Tormarton. It consists of a floriated cross, 
within the head of which is the knight holding 
up a model of the church which he had founded ; 
on the stem of the cross appears to have been a 
helmet, at the base | gsr ae an Agnns Dei, and 
in the angles shields of arms surmounted by 
helmets and crests. I have a rubbing of this 
matrix, which is engraved in Haines, p. cxxiv. 

The brasses representing priests are not 
numerous, and do not exhibit any peculiarities 
of costume especially worthy of notice. There 
is a good figure of Robert de Lond in a chasnuble, 
holding a chalice and host, 1461, at St. Peter's, 
Bristol. Another at Dowdeswell is in a rich 
cope diapered with fleurs.de-lis, and with a 
al rose and sun as a morse. The inscription 
is lost, but the date is probably about 1520. 

The figure of a priest, date circa 1460, also in 
a cope, at the Temple Church, Bristol, is only 
remarkable for being palimpsest —the figure 
having been cut ont of a larger brass of a widow 
lady of about the same date. 

e military series contains two bang, Eaeca 
examples: one of these represents Sir Morys 
Russell and his wife Isabel, dated 1401, and is 
in the church at Dyrham. The knight is in the 
usual armour of the period, and has a straight 
baldrick, to which is attached the sword, with 
e t Gothic canopy work on the sheath. His 

ife has a peculiar head-dress, falling down to 
the shoulders, on which the ends rest like lumps. 
The canopy is, unfortunately, mutilated, but 
incloses in the pediment the arms of Sir Morys 
Russell. The brass is engraved in Boutell’s 
Series. The next brass is the monument 
of Thomas, fourth Lord Berkeley, who died 
in 1417; but from the style of execution 
was evidently erected in 1392, at the time 
of the death of his wife Margaret, who was 
daughter and heir of Gerard Warren, Lord 
Lisle. This brass is at the church at Wotton- 
under-Edge. The armour is similar to that of 
Sir Morys Kussell, but, instead of the baldrick, 
he wears a belt with a long aod Bove 


has | is a large figure 





& public thoroughfare, but, I believe, the County 
has aright of way to it. rte ae 
between a pigstye and a barn. structure 


is much dilapidated and the cell is very damp.” with a collar of bélls. 





Berkeley, was mach engaged in the wars with 
France and Scotland; he was also admiral of 
the King’s fleet, and, when Charles VII. of 
France sent forces to assist Owen Glendower, 
he burnt fifteen of their ships, and took fourteen, 
on board of which was the Seneschal of France 
and eight officers of note, whom he made 
prisoners. His only child, Elizabeth, married 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. The 
brasses are laid in an altar-tomb, which accounts 
for their good preservation. The brass at New- 
land is, unfortunately, much mutilated, and it is 
not known whom it commemorates. It repre- 
sents a figure in armour, date about 1445, with 
a very large beard, and resting his head on a 
helmet, of which the visor is raised; the legs 
are unfortunately gone. The lady has a horned 
head-dress, and the figure is much worn. The 
most curious object in the brass is the crest, 
which is on an oblong panel; it exhibite a 
miner ; on his back is a hod, the cord of which 
is held by his left hand and passes through his 
girdle ; in his right hand he holds a pick, and in 
his mouth a support fora candle. As Newland 
is on the verge of the Forest of Dean, we may 
assume that this is a representation of one of 
the persons employed in those ancient mines. 
The marginal inscription, which contained the 
names of the persons commemorated, is unfor- 
tunately mutilated. 

We next come to Philip Mede, esq., and his 
wife, at St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. He is 
engraved on a quadrangular plate and in heraldic 
dress, and has two wives, one in front and one 
behind. One of these wives appears to have 
been a person of family, as she wears an heraldic 
mantle,—the other not. Above the figures is 
seen an unusual representation, a half-length of 
the Saviour, issuing out of clouds and sur- 
rounded by rays. 

The only other military brass to which I will 
draw your attention is that of John Tame, esq., 
and hie wife, at Fairford. He was the founder 
of the famous church at Fairford, so well known 
for ite stained-glass windows. The inscription 
at the feet of the figure is a rhyming one, though 
not very poetic, and runs as follows:—“ For 
Jesus love pray for me ; I may not pray now, pray 
ye: with a pater noster and an aue: that my 
paynes released may be.” The elegant form of 
the shields will be observed. This brass has 
been published several times, among others in 
the Cambridge Camden Society’s illustrations. 
There is another brass in the same church to 
Sir Edmund Tame and his wives, which is 
peculiar for there being a second monument to 
the same individuals on the wall. 

There are several good illustrations in this 
county of judicial costumes, the finest being 
that at Deerburst, of Sir John Cassy, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, under a rich canopy, 
with figures of saints in the spaces above. The 
judge wears the coif, and a mantle lined with 
fur. The head-dress of the lady resembles that 
of Lady Russell at Dyrham, but she wears a 
curious gown without any girdle running up to 
the neck, where it is fastened with buttons. 
Both she and her husband wear mittens. Her 
feet rest upon a dog, evi a favourite, as 
by its side is written its name, Terri. 

Another memorial of the same class is at St. 
Mary Redcliff, Bristol, being that of Sir John 
Juyn, Recorder of Bristol, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
who died in 1439. His dress is not unlike that 
of Sir John Cassy, but the fur is not indicated. 
In thesame church is the brass of John Brook, 
sergeant-at-law, and justice of assize, in the 
West of England, for Henry VITI., 1522; and at 
Cheltenham may be found Sir William Greville, 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who died in 1513. 

At Rodmarton is the brass of John Edward, 
lord of the manor and a lawyer, who died in 
1461. J z 
The most remarkable brasses, however, in the 
county are, as must naturally be expected, those 
of the rich wool-merchante, for eg _ 
of land has been so long famous. . 
poem a little brass of 1390, already noticed 
as in the Temple Church, Bristol. : 

At Northleach are two large figures, believed 
to re t a wool-merchant and his wife, of 
the date 1400. They are engraved in Boutell’s 
series. At Cirencester, of about the same daie, 
of a man, believed to be a wine- 
merchant from his feet resting ona cask. By 
his side is his wife, and over them a canopy. 
The whole monument is, however, much muti- 
lated and worn, The finest brass of this class, 
however, is at Chipping Campden, that of Will. 
Grevel, citizen of London, ‘flos mercatoram 
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lanar’ totius Anglie,’ and his wife Marion, of 
the date 1401. He is represented in a tight- 
fitting dress with a handsome girdle, from 
which is suspended his straight sword or ane- 
lace. Although his arms,— the well-known 
Greville coat,—are scattered over the brass, 
his merchant mark appears in the canopy. 
From this Greville have issued the well-known 
family of the Earls of Warwick, his wealth and 
the estate that he acquired having been the 
foundation of their honours. 

At Northleach is a fine monument of John 
Fortey, a woolman, 1458. He rests his feet on 
a sheep and a woolsack; in the margin are 
some elegant wreaths enclosing his merchant's 
mark and initials. In the same charch are 
several other memorials of the same kind, 
though not so remarkable in character, and 
there are several more at Cirencester, where, 
however, they have suffered greatly from 
neglect and decay. 

While on the subject of brasses of this class, 
it may be well to notice those of one or two 
benefactors to the county. Among these is that 
of Alderman Cook and his wife, at St. Mary de 
Crypt, Gloucester, a remarkable brass consider- 
ing its late date, 1544. He was founder of the 
school, and it reflects little credit on the autho- 
rities that the brasses have been removed from 
the slab in which they were fixed, which slab 
has been buried, the plates fastened to a board, 
and one of the pediments of the canopy has 
recently disappeared. The central portion of it 
cncloses a figure of St. John the Baptist. 

In the chapel of the Trinity almshouses at 
Bristol are memorials for John Barstaple and 
his wife Isabella, engraved about 1411. They 
were founders of the Barstaple almshouses, and 
the monuments have evidently been erected in 
the lifetime of the wife; but, though these 
persons were such benefactors, no one has taken 
the trouble of filling in the blanks of the brass 
of Isabella Barstaple, and the canopies have in 
both cases disappeared. 

Another benefactor is commemorated at 
Cirencester, being Philip Marner, who died in 
1587. He is represented in a gown with a pair 
of shears in one corner, a dog on a cushion at 
his feet, and holds a knotted staff. The in- 
scription is rhyming, and is as follows :— 

* In Lent by will a sermon he devised 
And yerely precher with a noble prised 
Seven nobles he did geve ye poore for to defend 
804 to xvi. men did lende 
In Cicester, Burford, Abington, and Tetburie 
Ever to be to them a stocke yerely.’ 

In conclusion, I may state that the only 
brasses in this county of which I have not 
rubbings are, as far as I am aware, the follow- 
ing :—Cold Ashton, inscr. Thomas Key, c. 1500; 
Deerhurst, inscr. Edward Gaye, 1612; Worm- 
ington, Anne Savage, 1605.” 








MODES OF STUDY. 
SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF ART. 


At the conversazione in connexion with this 
school, held on the 23rd ult., Mr. G. E. Street, 
R.A., delivered an address, in the course of which 
he said,—I propose this evening to devote myself 
as much as possible to pointing out to you 
students what I, an older student, believe to be 
the right way of using the opportunities which 
such museums and schools of art afford you for 
cultivating your artistic intelligence. When you 
begin to study art, unless Nature has been 
exceptionally bountiful, as she is only now and 
then, young student, it is necessary that every 
one should accept a great deal upon the authority 
of the teacher. At first sight, the difference be- 
tween such sublime work as the sculptures of 
the Parthenon and the commonplace or affected 
sculpture of the later Romans may not be per- 
ceived. But if the student has been made to 
draw frequently and carefully from the former, 
it will almost always be found that he will be 
less disposed than ever to trouble himself about 
the latter; and the mere habit of drawing well 
and carefully from the life or from the purest 
antique eculpture gives a natural sense of the 
beauty of lines and curves such as cannot be 
obtained mee | other way with equal certainty. 
And there is this great advantage in such work, 
that as no line is a repetition of any other, and 
as no figure seen in the world can ever repeat 
its lines in any part, the hand and the eye are 
both being trained at the same time to the most 
perfect a: jon of form and line, entirely 
without t mathematical accuracy which 
produces monotony and is the most certain 
evidence of poverty of invention and want of 


artistic feeling that I know. The study of the 
human form is, then, for the draughtsman, the 
most important study to which he can devote 
himself. Among other advantages, it will lead 
him certainly, if insensivly, to indifference for 
some qualities which at the present day have 
great and the most noxious influence throughout 
the country. Many of you may think that 
accuracy of workmanship, exactitude to the 
minutest point of colour, line, and texture, are 
indispensable in a good article. It is pardonable 
if you do think so, for the belief is well-nigh 
universal. But I venture very confidently to 
tell you that there are varieties within the best 
works as much as of the very worst, and that 
just as God makes every man and every animal 
unlike his brother or the rest of his kind, so the 
variety which is absolutely incompatible with 
exact accuracy of execution is really the highest 
quality which any of man’s works can have. 
You must, therefore, train yourselves to believe 
that one of the main reasons for insisting on 
drawing from the life in these schools is, that 
you may learn to depend upon your hand and 
your eye for everything that you draw and 
design ; the more you do this the more certainly 
will your work have some good and precious 
qualities. There is nothing that has done so 
much, and is doing so mach harm, to the art of 
design, as the too frequent dependence on 
mathematical drawing-instruments. If a man 
wants to design an ornament he brings out his 
dividers and his bow-pencil. He divides out 
his ornament with an accuracy which aggravates 
us, and never trusts to his hand to draw a curve 
whilst he can get his bow-pencil to do one 
for him. The result is, that his lines and his 
divisions being all perfect, the design has a 
tameness and insipidity which deprive it of all 
the interest which nature’s irregular works 
invariably have. And here I would caution you 
against accepting as true the attempts which 
are again and again made to prove that the best 
Greek ornament was entirely an affair of the 
bow-pencil. If you draw admirable curves 
with your hand it may often be found possible 
to find a succession of centres which will enable 
you to draw the whole curve with an instru- 
ment; but this is quite a different thing from 
the attempt to devise the curve with instru- 
ments instead of with the hand in the first place. 
Remember Giotto’s round O and the moral 
which the story teaches. The greatest artist 
could draw a complete circle without the aid of 
an instrument, and this perfect power is what 
you must first of all possess if your hand is ever 
to do its duty as the obedient servant of the 
intellect. I could give you any number of 
examples in illustration of what I have been 
saying. But these are hardly necessary, and I 
must ask you to take my word on this point. 
The extent to which this practice applies is 
endless. There is a very common mode of 
designing ornament to which young students 
are especially prone, They are too often in the 
habit of designing a portion of an ornament, and 
then, by theaid of tracing-paper, reversing and 
repeating the lines alreadydrawn. In this way 
an eighth of a circle is made to do service for 
the whole by a repetition which irritates in place 
of pleasing. Compare it with a good piece of 
Medizval workmanship, or of modern Eastern 
workmanship, and you will find that the virtue 
of the latter is that the hand has drawn the 
whole, and that no part is a mere repetition of 
another. In the one the attempt has been made 
to make a little labour go as far as possible. In 
the other the work has been a pleasure to the 
man who has done it, and his happiness in his 
work reacts on the man who looks at it in exact 
proportion to its evident reality. No doubt you 
have had before your eyes from time to time 
examples of old Venetian glass, and I am led to 
refer to it now, as affording an admirable 
example of the way in which artistic work 
depends upon the education of the workman. 
You all know that the aims of the Venetian 
glass-maker and of the English workman are 
entirely distinct. The latter conceives that 
absolute uniformity is the one condition of 

e rfect work, whilst the former never troubled 

imself to obtain anything of the sort. The old 
Venetian glass has therefore always excited 
the greatest admiration, and collectors vie with 
each other in their eagerness to obtain specimens 
of it. In spite of this, modern fashions so far 
prevailed that even in Venice and Murano the 
old practice died out, and it was owing almost 
entirely to the exertions of @ man of our own 
time,—Dr. Salviati,—that the old mode of work- 
ing has been recovered. He set himself to make 











his workmen thiok for themselves, and the result 


is that I never visited any manufactory with 
a tithe of the pleasure with which I visited his 
works at Murano. For there I saw a number 
of workmen making, often out of their own 
heads, and always without any guide or model 
before them, the most exquisite glasses, vases, 
bottles, and vessels of all sorts,—no two of 
them alike,—all probably deficient in accuracy 
of dimensions and shape, but all of them done 
with a life and spirit which can be secured 
in no other way. What Dr. Salviati has been 
able to accomplish at Marano we ought to set 
ourselves to accomplish here. He has con. 
verted his workmen into thinking beings, has 
endowed them with a new perception of the 
beautiful, and has shown that it is still possible 
to revive in the most real way those dormant 
powers which we are too apt to suppose to be 
impossible of revival. Something of the same 
sort of credit is due to potters who, like Mr. 
Doulton, have devoted themselves to the revival 
of the half-extinct art of the potter, whose work 
when well and tastefully thrown from a wheel 
is always valuable and interesting. There are 
rough earthen pots in your museum which have 
become interesting owing to the varied handi- 
work of the workmen. The indifference to 
exactness which marks such works as these 
is equally admirable when good smith’s work is 
to be done; for here if the work is wrought 
with a hammer it is really better in every way 
that the marks of the tool should be perceivable 
than that the work should have the dull neat- 
ness of cast work. This you can see for your- 
selves if you study and draw the German iron 
work in your museum, which you owe to the 
munificence of Alderman Bragge. Let me now 
detain you for a brief space only on another 
equally important subject, that ofcolour. Here 
you may indeed obtain from your masters some 
general information, but to achieve success you 
cannot depend on rules, and must again depend 
upon an eye cultivated by carefal and constant 
study of good examples. It is true, however, 
that in this matter ore must have a natural 
instinct or taste for what is good. No rules and 
no amount of study will suffice tomake some men 
good colourists. In my judgment, the greatest 
want of our day is a due sense of the value of 
breadth and tone in colour. Mere contrasts of 
one colour with another are never so satisfactory 
as the combination of colours in such a way as 
to produce delightful general impressions of 
tone on the eye. Nature here is the best mis- 
tress. There are times when the landscape 
and foliage are full of the most delightfal sug- 
gestions, and at all times it is a safe rule to 
observe the way in which colours are com- 
bined and gradated in natural objects—such as 
flowersand the foliage—if you desire toknow how 
to produce the best effects. And let me add 
that in colour and texture, just as well as in out- 
line, evenness and accuracy are not virtues. 
Look at a piece of really fine old stained glass, 
and you will see that nopains have been taken 
to secure evenness of tint in the white or a 
or green or blue of which it is made up. Loo! 
at a really good majolica tile, or at a good 
Eastern carpet or stuff, and you will always find 
the same rule observed. I shall go on now to 
give you a few words of advice on the mode of 
study which you must adopt when you leave 
these schools, and have to work or study by 
yourselves. Your main object must be, as [ 
have shown, to make yourselves masters of that 
art of sem « your own individuality upon 
your work which has always been the mark of 
good workmen. This can, I believe, only be 
accomplished by cultivating not only your hand, 
but by pursuing your studies till you have 
worked yourself into a state of enthusiasm 
about them. In all good artists there is some- 
thing of the spirit of the fanatic. To them 
their own work is the first thing in importance, 
and their own mode of doing it the one thing to 
be concerned about. Many-sided men are pro- 
digies, and not often to be met with; and 
usually it is better not to aim at too 
accomplishments, but rather to devote yourse. 
to the perfecting of one thing at a time, at any 
rate. In our great towns the conditions of life, 
our surroundings, our dress, the very atmo- 
sphere itself, are all distasteful and distressing 
to the artistic eye. But all of you can occa- 
sionally, I hope, get away from these 
influences; and there is one study 
will not be surprised to find that I think su- 
remely important, and which few men have 
better chances of than 





you have in 
Yorkshire. I have you, then, whenever 
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on find it possible, make yourselves acquainted 
vith some of the examples of our own ancient 
English architecture, of which the Yorkshire 
eer etait rt ae 
such examp wi vise 
you not merely to make the customary 
hurried and careless visit, but to sit down 
before them, to stady their variations of style 
and detail, to read enough about them to be able 
to understand them, and to go to them 
sketch-book in hand. No study is more im- 
proving or more interesting. And I believe that 
the accurate drawing of our own Medizval orna- 
mentation and detail will be found to be as good 
a training as any that can be suggested. The 
study of art is never so interesting, never so 
profitable, as when circumstances allow as to 
see it under the conditions for which it was 
originally designed. We look at sculptures or 
paintings divorced from the buildings they were 
intended to adorn under the gravest disadvan- 
tages, and in your case, as with most of us in 
this country, it is in architecture alone that you 
can examine the artist’s work under the ve 
conditions for which he designed it, in siipenl 
situation, and surroundi And, as I have 
suggested already, what I advise you to do is 
not merely to look at old buildings, but to make 
yourselves masters of something of their history, 
and to learn so much about the variations and 
development of style in architecture as to be 
able to distinguish one from another in a real 
way. It is possible for a well-educated man to 
say, within a very few years, at what date any 
of our old English buildings were erected. Try 
to learn to do this, and you will be quite 
astonished to find what a different country it is 
in which you move and live. Things which to 
the ignorant man, or tothe man without edu- 
cated eyes, were dull and lifeless, are replete 
with interest to him whose eyes have been 
opened to their value. You may say that this 
advice savours somewhat of mereantiquarianism. 
It is true that it does; but to know anything of 
any art, you must in these days know something 
of the art of former days, and that is to say you 
must be somewhat of an antiquary as well as an 
artist. When the South Kensington Museum 
sends you down a collection of examples of 
works in the precious metals, it is important that 
yon should be able to judge with some accuracy 
as to the relation which each bears to the other. 








THE INOXIDATION OF IRON AND THE 
COATING OF METALS WITH PLATINUM. 


In a paper on this subject read at the Society 
of Arts, Mr. L. M. Stoffel, C.E., said the origin 
of the patented processes, about to be described, 
for the inoxidation of iron, the enamelling of 
metals, and the platinum ooating of metals, 
arose, incidentally, out of the researches in 
which M. Dodé had long been engaged, for the 
application of chloride of platinum to the 
silvering of glass, in a form that should super- 
sede the deleterious mercurial processes in 
common use. 

The problem of the inoxidation of iron, or, in 


other words, of the permanent preservation of | per 


that most useful of metals from the attacks of 
rust, has long occupied attention. The possible 
utilisation for this pur of platinum,—a metal 
possessing the quali of being entirely un- 
affected by atmospheric changes,—has not 
escaped research. Nevertheless, none of the 
attempts hitherto made in this direction can be 
said to have led to a practical result, or one 
applicable to manufacturing purposes. The two 
latest of these, namely, those of Professor Barff 
and Mr. Bower, depend upon the uction of a 
superficial coating of magnetic oxide; and, how- 
ever excellent in their way, can scarcely be 
termed ornamental, When any other colour 
than bluish-grey is required, they are inapplic- 
able, and the material has to be painted in the 
ordinary way. 

_ Hitherto, the rendering of metallic objects 
impermeable to rust, has been partially accom- 
plished by means of electro-plating,—a lengthy, 
costly, and in many cases inapplicable ; 
Iron, for instauce, cannot be electro-silvered 
without an intermediate coating of copper. 
Moreover, cast-iron articles in an avid 


bath as a preparatory step to being subjected to 
galvanic action, wet dl their fibre irretrievably 
— The first action of ane 
ployed in the ordinary galvanic 

actually to form a ing of the bjectionable 
oxide or rust upon the . On this | increased 
the metal to be applied deposits itself. But the ! applied. 


layer of oxide beneath the outer covering of 
metal is never entirely rid of. It is always 
liable to affect the outer surface of the object 
coated, as may be frequently observed in 
vanised iron, and in all cases the coating of 
deposited metal has to be of a sufficient thick- 
ness to counteract the spontaneous oxidation 
primarily due to the acid used in the galvanic 
process. 

It seems to have been reserved for M. Dodé, a 
French chemist of repute, whose family have for 
several generations actively devoted ves 
to metallurgical research, to perfect and patent 
processes successfully solving the two-fold 
problem of the inoxidation of iron and the appli- 
cation of platinum to its surface in a practical 
and inexpensive manner. 

The first process, “ inoxidation of iron,” con- 
sists in coating, either by means of a bath or a 
brush, any objects in cast or wrought iron (freed 
from the damp they may contain (with a com- 
position consisting of borate of lead, oxide of 
copper, and Pha sap of turpentine. This applica- 
tion soon on the surface of the iron, and 
the objects are then passed through a furnace, 
which is heated from 500 deg. to 700 deg. Fahr., 
according to the thickness of the articles under 
treatment, so as to bring them to a cherry heat 
when passing through the centre of the furnace. 
At this point the fusion of the metallic pig- 
ment takes place; it enters the pores of the 
iron, and becomes homogeneously adherent 
thereto; covering the objects with a dark 
colour, not liable to change through atmo- 
spheric, gaseous, alkaline, or other influences, 
nor to disintegrate from the surfaces to which it 
has been applied. When any considerable h 
of inoxidation is desired, the object may be im- 
mersed in the composition for the time requisite 
to absorb a sufficient quantity thereof. Corru- 
gated iron may be treated by means of the 
above-described coating, which supersedes gal- 
vanising, is of lesser cost, and is producible in 
several hues of dark colour. The first process 
wholly supersedes painting and varnishing, and 
metallic objects thus treated are rendered im- 
pervious to rust, and hence are of much greater 
durability. The cost of application is computed 
at an average of 4d. per superficial square foot. 

The second process, “ enamelling of metals,” 
consists in a repetition of the coating operation, 
but with a pigment differing from that above 
described, and having for its object the produc- 
tion of a smooth polished surface, such as is 
obtained with thick enamels. This pigmen 
which is composed of borate of lead, litharge, 
and essence of lavender, may be applied directly 
upon metal, and it renders iron also inoxidisable, 
although not to such a degree of perfection as 
when preceded by the first process. Its object 
is to supersede enamels, which it does most ad- 
vantageously, with respect to cost and dura- 
bility, while furnishing a smooth and even 
surface for receiving and effectually protecting 
the subsequent economical application of pla- 
tinum or gold to articles thus treated. An 
extensive variety of coloured enamels may be 
produced, separately or in combination. Tha 
cost of this process is computed at 1d. to 14d. 
square foot superficial. 

The third process, “platinum coating of 
metals,” is applicable to both of the inoxidating 
and the enamelling processes, but with this dif- 
ference of result:—In the first case the pla- 
tinum yields the appearance of dull silver, and 
in the second it resembles this metal so highly 
burnished as to render any yemge coer polishing 
wholly w + The dry chloride of pla- 
tinum dissolved in ether, and held in solution 
by essential oils, is simply applied by means of 
a painter's brush or a bath, according to the 
ornamental effects desired, and by the simple 
aid of heat sufficient to cause the evaporation 
of the mediam which holds the platinum in 
solution, @ heat not exceeding 350 to 400 deg. 
Fahr., the platinum becomes in ted with 
the inoxidated surfaces. The result is, that a 
relatively infinitesimal portion of platinum 
suffices to coat a considerable surface; while 
this metal, being unaffected by atmospheric 
variations or by the products of combustion of 
gas, objects treated by M. Dodé’s inventions are 
rendered unalterable by exposure, or by ordinary 
wear and tear. The cost of this last process 
varies from 1d. to 3d. per square foot superficial, 
according to the thickness of the metallic coat- 
ing applied. When it is desired to prodace a 
highly brilliant surface, two successive coats of 


gal- | nising or 
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in lieu of, or in combination with, platinum, at 
considerably less cost than when employed for 
electro or leaf gilding. In the case of plati- 
ing objects of polished metal, the 
first may entirely dispensed with. 
No burnishing is required in order to produce a 
bright surface with this process. 

With reference to the various degress of heat 
which are essential to the successful application 
of M. Dodé’s , it is necessary to remark 
that, as the metal objects subjected to treut- 
ment are heated and cooled ually by special 
furnace arrangements, and as the maximum 
duration of to the greatest heat does 
not exceed five or six minutes, no detrimental 
effect whatever can possibly ensue. 

By M. Dodé’s processes, which substitute heat 
for galvanism, the use of acid is entirely dis- 
pensed with, and, there being thus no cause to 
encourage oxidation, no obstacle is offered to 
the instantaneous amalgamation of the original 
surface with the applied metal; a sufficient 
degree of heat only is required to cause the 
evaporation of the substances by which the 
latter are held in solution and fusion. The 
merit of the discovery lies in the method of 
preparing and holding the various metallic pig- 
ments in solation, and in directly applying them 
to the objects under treatment, with no other aid 
than such degrees of heat as do not affect the 
condition of the metals treated. Compared 
with electro-plating and galvanising, these pro- 
cesses, by reason of their moderate cost and the 
facility of their application, present such advan- 
tageous features that a large field for operation 
is thereby opened. 

In' fact, the field offered in the industrial 
world for the practical application of M. Dodé’s 
inventions may fairly be described as boundless. 
There is hardly any limit to the application of 
the processes save the size of the furnace, and 
hence they can be applied with equal facility, 
and by common mechanical means, to a metal 

per-weight or a pillar letter-box, to a door- 

b or to a park-gate. 

By the black or inoxidating process objects 
are rendered durable, by the enamelling and 
the platinising processes absolutely beautiful, 
and at the same time impervious to the effects 
of outdoor exposure. It is not too far, perhaps, 
to look forward to the day when galvanised iron 
roofs and buildings, in their grey *unsightliness, 
will be replaced by sheets of soft glittering 
metal, pleasantly refreshing rather than dazzling 


t,|to the eye, when lamp-posts, converted into 


gleaming pillars of silver, or gold, or bronze, 
shall reflect the lustre of the flame they support, 
and when pillar letter-boxes, street orderly 
bins, and metal corner-posts shall combine the 
useful with the attractive. Iron railings, too, 
around public monuments and building, such as 
the British Museum, instead of requiring con- 
tinual coats of paint, or having their spikes 
periodically covered with gold leaf at a great 
expense, compared with the effect and durability 
obtained, may be advantageously treated by M. 
Dodé’s invention ; for he contends that by the 
substitution of gold for platinum as the outer 
coating in his process, he can produce the effect 
of gilding at one-twentieth of the cost where 
gold leaf is employed, and obtain at the same 
time an infinite r durability. Here is 
an opportunity for the City or cathedral autho- 
rities to venture upon an experiment which 
deserves trying. The railings round St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are to be redecorated, simultaneously 
with the improvement of the churchyard. In- 
stead of adopting the present expensive method 
of gilding, why not coat them with M. Dodé’s 
composition, at considerable saving in the cost ? 








Building Extension at Brighton.—Not- 
withstanding the large number of empty houses 
reported to exist in Brighton, we learn that a 
new estate, called the Elm Grove Estate, has 
recently been projected by Messrs. Stevens & 
Son and Mr. D. Friend. The estate is situated 
at the back of the Waterworks Reservoir, 
between Elm Grove and the Park-road, and has 
been laid out for the erection of 573 houses, 
some few of which are already in a state of 
forwardness. The Brighten Herald says:— 
“Seeing the demand for small properties in 
Brighton,—a demand tikely to be much in- 
creased by reason of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act being shortly to be put in force by the 
Town Council in Edward-street, &c.,—the houses 





the preparatory enamelling are given, and an 
poscenge Mn Bags m solation is” 
, similarly prepared, may be used 


on the new estate, when habitable, are not 
likely to stand empty for any lengthened 
period.” — 
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| entirely out of all proportion, and can never be 
considered as a first-class investment, nor one 
readily marketable ; while the unfortunate pro- 
perty itself groans for ever under the incubus 
of such a huge annual burden.” 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE 
GLASGOW IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue statements made by Sir Jas. Watson ai 
the Institute of Architects as to the small cost 
at which the ground has been cleared is 80 
different from the results of similar proceedings 
in London that further information on the sub- 
ject may be desirable. We print, therefore, 
some observations on the subject made by the 
Glasgow correspondent of the Edinburgh Property 
Review :— : 

“At a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held in London on Monday 








PENGE VESTRY HALL AND OFFICES. 


Tue new vestry-hall and offices erected in 
the Anerley-road, on land purchased from the 
North Surrey District Schools, were opened on 
the 30th of April. Externally the building is 
faced with white gault — and Bath stone, 

i was read by Sir James | the roofs being slated. the ground floor of 
+= ng — - asanae on wot fee in | the offices are two rooms for the assistant-over- 
Glasgow and the City Improvement Act,’ which | seer and rate-collector, each 16 ft. 9 in. by 15 ft., 
gave rise to considerable discussion. Sir James | waiting-room 16 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 3 in., lavatories, 
was the original convener of the City Improve- | and water-closet. 
ment Trust, and is, consequently, well able to On the first floor are two offices for vestry 
handle the subject in an exhaustive andj clerk, each 16 ft. 9 in. by 15 ft.; committee. 

room, 21 ft.2 in. by 16 ft. 9in., with aninner room 


h manner. It is not my intention to i 
discuss in detail the contents of the paper, but Ij and anteroom. Above the principal entrance 
think Sir James is rather prematare in stating, | is a turret with illuminated k. The vestry- 


hall adjoins the office building, being 57 ft. long 
provement scheme to the city will be 178,4621., by 27 ft. wide and 22 ft. high to the collar. It 
after absorbing 80,000/. of taxes still to be| has one entrance internally from the offices, and 
raised. According to his own figures, the another externally for the public. The roof is 
trustees, up to the present time, have bought | 0pen-timbered, ceiled at the level of the collar 
and paid for property amounting to 1,538,9711., beam. The ceiling is of wood, in panels stained 
of which there has been sold ground realising and varnished, the moulded portions of principals 
921,538/., leaving on hand ground and property | 884 cornice being picked out in colour. The 
costing 617,4331., which is still to be realised. | Wis are finished in trowelled stucco for paint, 
Of this large holding, we know that one-third, | With moulded work in Keene’s cement. There 
200,0001., is entirely unremunerative at present, | 18 4 movable dais or platform at one end of the 
and is admittedly not yielding 1d. of revenue. | 54ll, which is intended for public purposes as 
I am sorry to say it consists entirely of vacant | Well as ordinary vestry meetings. 

ground, purchased at and held fora very high} The hall, and also the staircase and corridor, 
price ; and the cost of holding it is alone equal | T° heated by Gundry’s system of warm air. 
to a tax of at least $d. per pound annually on This system, providing for the introduction of 
the rental of the city. This is assuming as | ftesh warmed air, effectually assists the venti- 
correct the admission made by Sir James| /ation. 

Watson and his assistant convener, Councillor} A separate dwelling with four rooms, for 
Morrison, that the uoremunerative ground caretaker, adjoins the offices. There are two 
amonnts to 200,0001. only, but other members | &2trances from the high road, with wrought- 
of the Trust, who are quite as anxious as the|iron gates. The gas- fittings, supplied by 
conveners to arrive at a just estimate of how | Messrs. Strode & Co., are from ial designs. 
matters stand, maintain that the Trust holds| Messrs. Geo. Elkington & Son, of Cannon- 
unremunerative property amounting to 400,0001., street, are the architects. Messers. d. & C. 
and, if this be so, it will take one-half of the | Bowyer, of Upper Norwood, are the builders. 
whole annual tax to meet the cost of holding, | The amount of the contract was 4,3411, 
Owners of City Improvement Trust Bonds should 
make a note of this, and inquire which of the 
two estimates, the higher or the lower one, is 
nearer the mark. The discussion on Sir James 
Watson’s paper, particularly the remarks made 
by Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, brought ont very 
clearly the failure of the trustees to carry out 
the real business of the Improvement Trust, 


as he does, that the whole charge of the im- 








THE NEW GLASS OF THE GREAT WEST 
WINDOW OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Messrs. Joun R. Crayton & Atrrep Bett 
h , 3 } have just now completed a remarkable work in 
viz., to provide suitable dwellings for the work- | filling the west window of King’s College Chapel 
ing-classes within the burgh proper, and which, | with stained glass. The design adopted is in 
indeed, I dealt strongly with in my letter of last | fulfilment of the original plan by which the 
week. I recommend Mr. Honeyman’s remarks | series of subjects, illustrated in the ancient 
to ge —— 4 a of —_ seties, ae glass rye chapel, was intended to be com- 
seems mprovement Trustees m.- | plete @ representation Last . 
—- ys a - able to hold their ~e c r gehs — 
groun present high price, and recoup| In treating this theme, the design in the new 
themselves for the cost of holding by the in-| work has oe extended over the entire area of 
crease likely to be obtained for it; but rather | the window, which is of nine lights, divided by 
than dispose of the ground now at a rate which | a transom into two tiers. The idea has 
would admit of the erection on it of workmen’s| been to set forth the scene of Judgment as 
dwellinge, they prefer to hold on and apply very | within a vast hall, of semicircular plan, from the 
soon for an extension of time and further powers | centre of which rises, in elaborate architectural 
of taxation. This is a very unwise policy, I design, & canopy which penetrates high into the 
think, and one which the already over-taxed | tracery-openings above the main lights. With. 
community in the city should resist. I would | out attempting a complete description, we may 
give a word of advice to my friends of the| mention that in the i 
Improvement Trust to guide them in the future | tier is seated the figure of Our Lord on the 
selling and feuing their ground, which should | throne of Judgment. Oneach side of the prin- 
be carefully considered, especially if prices are cipal figure, and within the lateral ions of 
not to be lowered. Instead of converting the | the menee dohboes 
whole price into a ground-rent, as heretofore, 
wan akan tablet, inward 
f upon, an remainder | su : ich i i — 
turned into a ground annual at five per cent. Driebit oxanacneenen ‘the 
At present the high ground-rent found on all right and left, each in three divisions, the lights 
tp built on Improvement Trust, as well | aro occupied by seated figures of apostles and 
aon ground, absorbs a large percentage other saints ; the background being here in the 
value of theactual buildings, andhandicaps|form of semicircular colonnade, bearing, 


them in the market. A glaring instance of this above its entablature, architectural features, 


is to be found in ® property built on a neigh- 


within which are introduced angels with trum. 
onr™ lower 

In tier, the central triplet of lights 
displays the architectural Saament’ of twee 
throne. This portion of the design is treated 
with elaborate niches, containing figures of St. 


Michael and —the 

stated at 15,5001.—a sum, we should think, far | dexter side, heaton 0 Uaneed sce oa ar 
“ Deus in judiciam pro omni errate sive bonum 
- | sive malum illud sit”; the other, on the sinister 
side, holding a flaming sword and ascroll inscribed 








“Judicabit orbem terre in aquitate et populos 
in veritate sua.” St. Michael, in the centre, ig 
in fall armour. He carries the scales of udg. 
ment, and rests one hand on a iferoug 
shield. The remaining lights on the lower tier 
are filled with representations of the i 
of the blessed and the expulsion of the 
lost. A special feature of the design is seen 
in the lowermost portion near the centre, Here 
appears the figure of the founder, King 
Henry VI. He rises from his grave 
upward, a ake his hands a eandet ot 
chapel itself, with a scroll, on which 
appear the words “ Miserere Domine.” 

The window is, as many know, one of the 
largest in the kingdom. Farther than this, it 
has a ial interest in being the only one of 
the twenty-five other windows in the 
chapel which remained without stained glass 
till now. Moreover, it happens that docn- 
—- evidence exists that the subject 
adop' for the new window, viz., the «Last 
Judgment,” was originally intended as part of 
the scheme for the entire chapel. 

Messrs. Clayton & Bell have had the work in 
hand for some seven or eight years, during 
which time they have had to obtain glass 
specially made to match the ancient tints, and 
study the old glass with much labour and 
taking, so that the new work should in 
porte Seren eee ee tee the old work as 
as possible. We are by no means of 

that a close uction of old work is a 
desirable course, or indeed a natural course, to 
follow in existing art. There was, however, in 
this case an reason why such a 
course should be pursued. Becunse the 
new window was made in completion of the 
series filling the chapel, and a work of any other 
manner would have been disturbing and in- 
jurious to the unity of effort so desirable in this 
case. 

Mr. Armstead’s Fountain at this College, 
with statue of the founder, is interesting. It 
is rare to see sculpture and architecture com- 
bined at the hands of a sculptor, and in this 
respect it reminds one of how men worked in 
former days. 








BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES AND MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


A cAsE of some importance to builders and 
contractors came before the Judge of the Shore- 
ditch County Court a few days ago. A brick- 
layer, named Sedman, sued Messrs. Vernon & 
Ewens, contractors, of London, Cheltenham, 
and Plymouth, for the sum of 21. Os. 3d., being 
one week’s wages. The defendants alleged 
they had tendered the plaintiff his wages, but 
the principal point was whether the plaintiff 
was entitled to charge at the rate of 9d. per 
hour. He produced the rules of the Bricklayer®’ 
Society, of which he is a member, from which 
it appeared that the master builders had agreed 
to pay the men 9d. per hour, and that 
to be the scale of payment for the 
the defendants it was contended that 
not bound by any reeolution adopted 
ference of the builders, and that 
accustomed to —— men according 
efficiency, some g paid only 6)d. an 
and others 7d. and 8d. 
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with the plaintiff on entering their emp » 
and his honour gave judgment for 74. per hour, 
the sum which the defendants had tendered, 
being a judgment adverse to the plaintiff, and 


i 


of the practically for the defendants. 








Confessional Boxes.—The Chancellor of 
Chester has just delivered a judgment in the 
Consistory Court, in which, while decreeing % 
faculty for certain structural alterations and 
improvements in the church of St. a 
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“KENILWORTH SEWERAGE 
COMPETITION.” 


Sir,—Your correspondent of Saturday last 
raised a somewhat mild concerning the 
way this competition was decided, but I think 
if he had been a competitor his condemnation 
would have been rather stronger. __ 

I quite agree with your correspondent that 
a professional umpire in competitions is wore a 
desirable, because he not only possesses 
scientific knowledge necessary to determine the 
relative merits of such designs, but he is also 
freed from local influence and crotchets peculiar 
to amateur engineers, 

In my opinion, the Kenilworth Local Board 
had some misgivings as to their competency to 
give a decision in the matter ; because the con- 
dition of the advertisement stipulated that all 
designs should be sent in under a motto or device, 
but shortly before the plans were sent in a 
printed circular was forwarded to each com- 
petitor to the effect that the plans might bear 
the names and addresses of their authors, thus 
giving the Board a chance of fixing upon a name 
which would be much safer and less troublesome 
than selecting a plan with no other recommenda- 
tion than its merits; but, it seems, a strong pro- 
test was raised against this, and another printed 
circular was issued stating that, in es 
of the competitors objecting, the had 
decided to adhere to their original advertisement. 

The last printed cireular informs the com. 
petitors that “This Board has selected for the 
first premium the plans of Mr. Lundie, of 
Cardiff, and has accepted his tender.” I was 


tractor, who would have borne out the correct- 
ness of my estimate. In all competitions dis. 
appointment must arise, but I do not think an 
one would be really discouraged if he knew 








RIVER. POLLUTION. 


The Penk.—Complaints are made that 
river Penk is becoming very offensive in 
Brewood district, owing to the contamination 
its water by the Wolverhampton sewage, 
effects of which have been traced as far 
the stream as Stretton Mill. The ati 
the River Commissioners is about to 
the subject. 

The Irwell.—On the 25th ult. Major 
R.E., held an inquiry on behalf of the 
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were prepared totreat their bef 
it into the Irwell, the Barton Local Board 
commence the erection of their tanks. Instead 


to be one of the first authorities to be compelled 
to treat their se had created new sources 
of outlet into the river. Nevertheless, if the 
Local Government Board compelled them, the 
— Local Board would comply with their 
wishes, 








ALTERATIONS IN TOTTENHAM 
CHURCHYARD, 


tain alterations in the churchyard. A plan 
of the proposed alterations was shown to the 
meeting, by which it appeared that a new 


ment, &,, of somebody or nobody, who is gene- 
rally the party who causes all kinds of mischief 
and absurdities, 

Lynx Eves. 


| 


THE COMING PRESIDENT. 


Sir,—In a free state it is a strange and 
we % proceeding, as Peter Pindar pithily 
puts it,— 
Lid T :. the © . . a 

Pes eine an 
The practical working of the new “settlement 
of succession” at the Institute (though I am 
far from saying that itis in the present instance 
see ae ae aes 
suggests proper ing for ing- 
papers this year would have been,— 
** Under Whichcord, Bezonian? Speak or die!” 

Yours to command, A “ Prenian.” 














WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
A corngEsPonDENT sends us the following in 
the shape of 4 printed handbill, and thinks it 
“literary if not artistic.’ We present it 


“Tus Kuwr Ant inp 


Mrsstow, in 

mnigon with, ‘The Mission of the Karle of Oxford.” : 
i for and published by John Vere (John Moore) 
— Heir and Representave of the late Earl of 
G, 1879, in aid of the above Mission, 
in the School- near Saint Lawrence 


will be 
Church, and close to the Railway Station, Saint Lawrence, 
“presided on 3p. VerE (John Moore), Architect, 
over by Jouy Vere (Jo i 
who will read ‘ The Rose and the Lilies, and the Cedens of 
Lebanon,’ May, 1877. 
The is respectively invited to attend. A few 
seats, Doors open at half-past seven o'clock, 


$ Pei 
Pes vy BR. Was es er ve 
If this be the result of “ Atmospheric Power,” 
we trust, at any rate, there will be no “ echo,” 
The meeting, we are informed, was postponed. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Stow.—Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have been commissioned to erect a 


ought | memorial window in Stow Church, Gloucester- 


shire, to the memory of Quarter- Master Sergeant 
John Charles Bullock, Natal Oarbineers, who 
was killed at Isandula. 

Blofield. — A stained-glass window has just 
been placed in the east end of the north aisle of 


J.& J. of Norwich, 
Mr. C. BE. Tuck, in memory of his father and 
mother. . 





sah stassentabed te lane 


of the Old Church, Smethwick, at the cost of 
Mr. Smith, The subject is “Christ blessing 
little Children.” The window is the work of 
Mr. Samuel Evans, West Smethwick. 
Henley-in-Arden.—A stained-glass window 
has just been completed at Henley-in-Arden 
Church. It is a bequest of the late Mr. Daniel 
Hopkins, in memory of his father. The window 
is i in style, and embraces five 
i the extreme measurements being about 
ft. in height and 12 ft. in width. In the 
central compartment is a figure of our Lord 
chalice, and in the lateral lights 


of four Evangelists. The 
are pied by sacred ee ae 
the Agnus Des atthe descending dove angels with 
ments of music. In the 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Pomeroy.—The Pg seater thsg St. 
, Berry Pomeroy, on, jast 
re-opened, after restoration. The north 
chapel, containing the monument of 
ur family, has been carefully cleaned, 
-tomb, whieh is supposed to 
remains of Sir Richard Pomeroy, 
ehurch in the latter part of the 
» when the south aisle was 
and illuminated 
ich divides the nave from the chance!, 
removal of 
of dirt and 
number of panels on 
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troops of Oliver Cromwell, but the other 
parts of the figures are in excellent preserva- 
tion. The nave and aisles have been re-seated, the 
old high pews being superseded by open seats of 
pitch-pine, the front and ends corresponding 
with the tracery of the screen and choir-stalls. 
Some of the columns, which were from 1 ft. 
lin. to 1 ft. 6 in. out of perpendicular, have 
restored to their original positions, and 


is of American pine. The walls 
been cleaned, pointed, and coloured. The 
of the restoration is 3,000/.. and it has been 
out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Michelmore, architect. Mr. Back has 
been the clerk of the works. 

Farnworth.—On Easter Monday, the ee | 
of Manchester consecrated the new church . 
cated to St. Thomas, at Dixon-green, Farn- 
worth, which has been erected upon a piece of 


ite 


entrance to known as Ranmoor Park. 
It is Early Gothic in style, and has a spire 
ft. in springing from the western 
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ee 
date about 560 ns. The land upon 


perso ; 
which the church stands is the gift of Mr. 
J. W. Harrison, who has also contributed 
the cost of the a and bernsn ae 
out of the nds. e organ, by Messrs. 
Brindley & yy is the gift of Mr. C. H. 
Firth. The bells have been presented by Mr. 
W. Smith, Springfield House. The pulpit has 
been presented by Mr. J. Y. Cowlishaw. It is 
of Italian walnut, with bronze enrichments and 
ornaments, the work of Mr. C. Green. The 
font, of Ancaster stone, with marble columns, 
is the gift of Mr. W. H. Brittain (Master Cutler). 
The total cost of the church and its appoint- 
ments is about 15,0001. 

Tinsley.—The Tinsley Memorial Parish Church 
was opened on the 19th ult. by the Archbishop 
of York. It stands on the site of the old church, 
and has been erected by Mrs. W. Overend as a 


memorial to her first husband, Mr. George | p 


Hounsfield. The style is Flowing Decorated. 
The church consists of chancel, nave, north 
aisle, organ-chamber, and vestry. The organ 
has been built by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, 
of Sheffield. The church, which will accommo- 
date about 400 worshippers, has cost about 
5,000. 

Gloucester.—On the 22nd of December last 
the parish church of St. George, Gloucester, 
was totally destroyed by fire. It had been 
restored two years previously at a cost of 
5001. Directly after the conflagration, a com- 
mittee was formed to arrange for the re- 
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erected from plans prepared by Mr. R. F'. Roger- 
son, of Brighouse, and the estimated cost is 
about 2,0001, 
Heptonstall.—On the 27th March the 
Chapel which has just been completed at 


ep- 
tonstall Slack, was opened. The chapel is esti- 
mated to hold 540 persons, and has beer erected 


from plans prepared by Messrs. Horsfield & Son, 
architects, Gates at a cost of 2,3007, 


Manchester.—-The memorial stones of a new]. 


Wesleyan school.chapel in Plymouth-grove, 
Manchester, were laid on the 5th ult, The 
site is at the corner of Plymouth-grove and 
Hyde-grove, and sufficient land has been pur- 
chased for the erection of a chapel to accommo- 
date 1,000 worshippers. It is estimated that 
the chapel will cost 10,000/., and as some time 
must elapse before such a large sum can be col- 
lected, the circuit committee have decided to 
roceed first with the school-chapel. This 
building has been designed by Messrs. Hether- 
ington & Oliver, architects, Carlisle, and the 
contract given to Mr. L. Webster, of Brook- 
street, Manchester. It will be in the Early 
Gothic style, and constructed of Yorkshire 
stone, without any unnecessary ornamentation. 
Accommodation is to be provided for 350 per- 
sons. The cost of the school-chapel, with 
vestries and keeper's house, will be 3,500/., so 
that the entire scheme will involve an outlay of 
13,5001. 

Northampton.—The memorial stones of a pew 
Primitive Methodist Church and schools were 








building of the church. Mr. P. E. Masey, 
architect, London, was consulted. He visited 
the ruins, and prepared plans for the new edifice. 
These were laid before a vestry meeting, held on 
the 23rd of January, and were approved. To 
carry out this work, it is estimated that about 
6,0001. will be required. The ceremony of 
laying the “commemoration stone” of the new 
edifice took place on the 16th ult. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Baddiley.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been 
opened at Baddiley. The building has been 
erected, at a cost of 700/., from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
Dutton, of Brindley, by Mr. Huxley, builder, 
Malpas. Seats are provided for 132 persons. 

Kilburn.—A new Bible Christian Chapel has 
been opened at Kilburn Park. Accommodation 
is provided for 500 persons on the floor and in 
the galleries. The basement provides a school- 
room about 40 ft. square, also kitchen, with 
tea-boiler, &c. The whole building is heated 
with air by Truswell & Holden’s apparatus. 
The total cost has been 2,5001. Mr. W. 
is the architect, and Mr. John Allen, of Kil- 
burn, the builder. 

Cottingham.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has 
been recently opened at Cottingham, near Hull. 
Accommodation is provided for about 600 per- 
sons. The building is in the Italian style, the 
materia! being white bricks, relieved with Bath 
stone. The framing of the pews, pulpit, gal- 
lery front, &c., is done in pitch-pine, and the 
panels in clean white deal, all varnished. 
The cost of the building is about 3,0001., and 
the scheme provides a large school and class- 
rooms at the back of the chapel, yet to be 
erected, ata cost of about 1,0001. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. Ranger, and Mr. Blackburn, of 
Hull, was the builder. 

Bournemouth. — The memorial stone of the 
new East Cliff Congregational Church, Bourne- 
mouth, has been laid. The new building is 
being erected on the same site as the old school, 
in the Holdenhurst-road, the freehold of which 
has been presented to the trustees by Sir G. 
Meyrick. It will contain in the basement a 
school-room, 40 ft. by 30 ft., four class-rooms, 
with staircase to the church and gallery. In. 
cluding the gallery, sitting accommodation will 
be provided for 650 worshippers, the pews being 
of pitch-pine. The interior will be divided into 
two aisles. The building is to be carried out in 
white brick, with stone dressings and moulded 
brick reveals to wipdows. The tower will be 
90 ft. high, and it is intended to be provided 
with a four-face clock. The cost of the build. 
ing will be upwards of 4,000]. The architects 
are Messrs. Kemp-Welch & Pinder, and the 
builder is Mr. R. Pike. 

Cleckheaton.—The opening services of a new 
chapel at Scholes, Cleckheaton, in connexion 


laid at Northampton on the 1st ult. The build- 
ings will cover a superficial area 128 ft. 6 in. 
long by 45 ft. wide. The front will be a gabled 
one, flanked by a tower on each side, with broach 
spires rising to a height of 74 ft. Between the 
towers will be the principal entrance. Above 
will be a large five-light window. Stone is also 
used for the shafts, the finishing off of the 
buttresses, and the weatherings, the remainder 
of the front portion of the building being of red 
pressed bricks. Along the sides the ordinary 
brick walls will be relieved by pilasters of white 
brick. Messrs. James Kerridge & Sons, Wisbech, 
are the architects, and Mr. Thomas Cosford, 
Ladies’-lane, Northampton, the builder; the 
foreman of the works being Mr. Gray. The 
total cost of the buildings and site will be 
5,0001. 

Bedale. — A new Baptist Chapel has been 
opened in Bedale. The style is Classic. The 
material used is stone, from local quarries, 
relieved with bands of blue Staffordshire brick. 
The woodwork throughout is of the best red- 
wood, except bench-ends, which are of pitch- 
pine, stained and varnished. Sittings are pro- 
vided for 250 persons, and beneath the chapel 
is a large school-room. The total cost has been 


Ranger | shout 1,480. Mr. J. P. Kay, Leeds, is the 


architect under whose supervision the work has 
been carried out. 

Kingussie. — The new Free Church at 
Kingussie has been opened. It occupies the 
site of the old church, and is built of blue 
whinstone, from plans prepared by Mr. Lawrie, 
architect, Inverness. The contractors for the 
different departments were as follows:—Mason’s 
work, Messrs. Mackenzie & Macdonald, 
Kingussie; carpenters’ work, Mr. Laing, Forres ; 
slaters’ work, Mr. Catanach, Newtonmore; 
plaster-work, Mr. Alves, Forres; plumber’s 
work, Mr. Ross, Kingussie; painting, Mr. Chis- 
holm, Kingussie. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—On the 25th ult. a new school at 
Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, was opened by the 
School Board for London. The school will 
accommodate 180 boys, 180 girls, and 238 
infants, and has cost about 7,900/. It has been 
constructed by Messrs. Wall Bros., of Kentish. 
town, from plans prepared by Mr. E. R. Robson, 
the architect to the Board. The total cost for 
each child accommodated was 171. 19s. 4d. 

Wisbech.—The new Board schools for girls 
and infants, in Bim-road, Wisbech, have been 
opened. The style is Early Pointed, the 
materials of the elevations being white brick 
and stone. The north-west elevation has a bell- 
tower terminating with aspire carried by shafts 
of Mansfield stone with foliated capitals. The 
school for girls is 54 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, 
and two class-rooms each 20 ft. and 18 ft. wide, 
capable of accommodating 200 girls. The 
school for infants is 39 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, 
with gallery and class-room, 20 ft. and 18 ft. 





with the United Methodist Free Church denomi- 
nation, have been held. The chapel has ee 


wide, capable of accommodating 150 infants. 
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the several relations of life-—as husband, 
father, son, brother, friend,” It is eloquently, 
and, what is more, convincingly written. 
The answer usually made to the assertion of the 
immensity of the sam spent on drink in England 
is, “ Yes; and the sums spent on bread and on 
meat are also immense. 


manufacturer,” in pamphlet, “ Over-produc- 
tion and the Present 8 of Trade” 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) :—“ For the five years 
ending 1862 we spent upon drink 450,000,0001., 
or 90,000,0001. per annum; but for the five 
years ending 1877 we spent 713,000,000/., or 
upwards of 142;000,0001. annually, being a total 
increase of 263,000,0001., or abont 56 per cent. 
in our drinking, whilst the population had only 
grown 16 per cent. Comparing the condition 
of our home trade in cotton for the same 
period, I find that, whilst for the five years 
ending 1861 we consumed 833,000,000 lb. of 
cotton in the home trade; for the five years 
ending 1877 we only consumed 769,000,000 lb., 
a falling-off of 64,000,000 lb., or 8 per cent. 
The case, then, stands thus,—population in 
creased 16 per cent., drinking increased 56 per 
cent., whilst the cotton trade, instead of in- 
creasing, has decreased 8 per cent.”’——The 
Lancet says,—“ At the last meeting of the 
Medical Society, on April 7th, an interesting 
discussion was raised upon the ill effects of 
arsenical wall-papers, after a paper contributed 
by Mr. Jabez Hogg. Amongst the speakers was 
Mr. Carr, C.E., who said that bright colours can 
be produced without the aid of arsenic, although 
it is employed in many manufactures in which 
its use is not suspected. He considered that 
jus articles of this description should not 
be sold without a licence or notice of their em- 
He cited the occupation of green- 
japanning of tea-canisters as highly dangerous, 
many of those employed in the trade being soon 
obliged to give it up. The colour used in green 
Venetian blinds is arsenical, and when the paint 
becomes decayed the particles of colour fly off 
each time the blinds are moved. He also referred 
to the dangerous ingredients used in some other 
in-door paints. He urged legislative inter- 
ference in the trades in which these 
colours are used, and felt confident that Govern- 
ment would interpose in this matter if applied toin 
a proper manner. Amongst other speakers, both 
Mr. Malcolm Morris and Dr. Brookfield related 
how they had personally suffered severely from 
arsenical poisoning due to house-painting, and 
eventually, on the suggestion of the first-named 
gentleman, it was resolved to form a committee 
for the purpose of organising a deputation to 
the Government.” 
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Miscellanen. 


Westminster Industrial Exhibition 
Buildings.—The new buildings in course of 
erection in Victoria-street for the Westminster 
Industrial Exhibition are progressing. The 
buildings, which are situated on the south side 
of Victoria-street, have been designed by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, architect. They consist of a 
quadrangle, forming four separate blocks, each 
70 ft. in length by 20 ft. in width and 20 ft. in 
height, enclosing an inner circle 70 ft. square. 
This portion of the site will contain a central 
hall, 30 ft. in height, meme in wo 
to recreation purposes during the continuance 
of the exhibition, a platform being erected for 
an orchestral band, which will perform at in- 
tervals daily. Along the centre of the four 
blocks of buildings, which are all intended for 
exhibitors; a table, 6 ft. in length, will run the 
entire length of each block, with two similar 
tables on either side, 3 ft. in width. Outside 
the quadrangle, at each corner, there will be 
four other small buildings, 7 ft. square, forming 
lobbies and approaches to the main exhibition 
buildings. On the extreme west side of the 
quadrangle two separate and distinct buildings 
will be appropriated to refreshment purposes. 
The buildings consist of timber framing with 
iron columns, the walls and roofs being formed 
of galvanised iron. They will be lighted from 
both the roofs and the sides, the side windows 
being filled in with stained glass. The interior 
walls will be decorated. The contractor for the 
buildings is Mr. J, C. Humphreys, Blackman- 
street, Borough. 

Building Act and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.—At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the M i Board of Works, held 
on the 25th ult., the clerk laid before the Board 
a letter that had been received from the Home 
Office, transmitting copy of a memorial from 
the Metropolitan and Suburban Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, containing sundry objections to, and 
suggestions for, the amendment of the proposed 
bye-laws under the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878, and re- 
questing to be favoured with the Board’s obser. 
vations on the memorial. Mr. E. Dresser- 
Rogers moved that the letter be referred to the 
Building Act Committee; but an amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Richardson for referring 
it to the Works and General Parposes Com- 
mittee. The motion was carried.—At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board this Friday, 
May 2nd, a report was brought up from the 
Building Act committee, submitting regulations 
prepared under the 12th section of the Metro- 
polis Management and Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1878, with respect to new theatres 
and certain new music-halls for protection from 
fire; und recommending that the said regul:- 
tions be approved by the Board, and that a 
printed dated copy of the same be sealed and 
kept at the office of the Board for inspection, as 
required by the above-mentioned section of the 
Act. 


Terra Metallic Paving.— At a recent meet. 
ing of the Streets Committee of the borough of 
Walsall Town Council, the tender of Mr. Joseph 
Hamblet, of West Bromwich, was accepted for 
the supply of from 56,000 to 60,000 square 
yards of his terra-metallic pavings, and it was 
remarked that the committee had given a good 
deal of time to this question, and had had a good 
deal of experience with Mr. Hamblet's pavings, 
with which they had always been well satisfied. 
They were exceedingly well made, and the 
difference between his price and the lowest 
tender for pavings was more than made up by 
the difference in quality. To prove the wear 
of his terra-metallic pavings, several samples 
were taken up out of the main street of the 
borough, and which had been subjected toa 
heavy traffic for thirteen years, and it was 
found that they were not the sixteenth of an 
inch thinner than originally, and did hot betray 
any trace of wear. 


Elevated Railways in New York.—The 
New York elevated railways, which have 
recently been opened, are reported to be 
carrying an enormous traffic, to the very 
serious detriment of the business of the horse. 
tramways with which they come into direct 
competition. One of these new elevated rail- 
ways runs along Sixth Avenue, directly over 
the Sixth-Avenae horse-railway, one of the direct 
roads to Central Park. . 





Palace School of Practical Engi- 
n .-—On Satarday, the 26th ult., Pro- 
porte rane Se asp on of the 

islative mbly of Victoria) and a 

of friends inspected the several Jelena ot 
this school on the occasion of announcing the 
list of certificates awarded by the examiners. 
Subsequently, Professor Pearson presided at a 
meeting in the lecture-room, and distributed the 
prizes and certificates awarded to the successful 
students. In addressing the assembly, the 
Chairman stated that he was much struck by the 
mechanical excellence of the work he had seen 
in the workshops. He rejoiced to find that the 
study of engineering was being cultivated so 
extensively in some of the great schools in 
England. Inthe English race they had a race 
admirably adapted for the engineering profes- 
sion, for it was a race possessing patient 
industry, which was the better half of genius. 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (the chairman of the 
Crystal Palace Company), on the part of the 
directors, thanked the gentlemen who under- 
took the examination of the students. Mr. 
N. P. Burgh, M.E., said that although the 
drawings and mechanical details were done very 
well, there was room for improvement. 


The Folkestone Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Company.—A company is formed in 
Folkestone for the purpose of erecting and 
furnishing a commodious building, wherein the 
company intend to establish, and carry on a 
“ Proprietary Working Men’s Club.” The com- 
pany has been originated and is being promoted 
by working men, who have for a long time felt 
the great need for such an institution in the 
town, and who consider that the only correct 
principles upon which one can be founded are 
those of self-help, combined with commercial 
enterprise, confidently anticipating that with 
careful and proper management, and under ap- 
proved rules and regulations, the undertaking 
must prove successful and remunerative. Assist- 
ance is being sought for out of the town. The 
— of the proposed building is Mr. Reginald 

ope. 

Com Case. — Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Abbott, on the 25th ult., presided over a special 
jury at the Court-house, Newington-causeway, 
in the case of Halls & White v. The Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, to determine the compen- 
sation to be given to surgeons, under peculiar 
circumstances, besides the leasehold interest of 
Wilton House, Horselydown, required to make 
improvements in the neighbourhood of Tooley- 
street. Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Edward 
Clarke were for the claimants, Halls & White, 
surgeons; Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and Mr. Biron for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The prin- 
cipal question was the amount of compensation 
to be given for the business. It was admitted 
that there were no other premises within half a 
mile to be obtained; and on the part of the 
claimants, who had carried on their profession 
for some twenty years, and had hundreds of 
patients, and whose net income was about 
1,600/. a year, it was urged that by the removal 
the business would be destroyed,‘and, therefore, 
two years’ profits were to be awarded. On the 
part of the Board, it was denied that the busi- 
ness would be materially damaged. The Under. 
Sheriff pointed out to the jury the peculiar 
nature of the claim. After an absence from the 
court, the jury awarded 3,648/. as compensation. 


Electric Lighting.— The Exhibition of 
Electric Lighting Apparatus, including machines, 
lamps, &c., to be inangurated on Wednesday 
evening next, the 7th inst., in presence of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, promises to be the 
most extensive and complete that has yet been 
made. The introddctory lecture will be de- 
livered by Mr. Preece. The collection will 
remain on view till Saturday next, and on one 
of the intermediate evenings, illustrations will 
be given. A series of photometric and dynamo. 
metric experiments will be made during the 
Exhibition of Electric Lighting Machinery, 
with a view of providing, if possible, a recog. 
an standard of measurement of the electric 

g 

A Pine Turret Clock has just been fixed 
in the tower provided for it at Hurst House, 
Huyton, near Liverpool, for Mr. J. Evans. 
The clock, which is from the firm of Mr. 
J. W. Benson, Old Bond-street and Ludgate- 
hill, chimes at the quarters the Cambridge 
chimes on four bells, and the hours u a 
fifth, which weighs 5cwt. The dials, four in 
number, are 6 ft. in diameter. 


The Annual Conversazione of the Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Ea 
has been announced for Monday, the 26th of 
May. Mr. Bateman, the president, will, by 
permission of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, receive his guests in 
those Galleries belonging to the South Ken- 
sington Museum which contain the varied and 
extensive collection of engineering and naval 
models, drawing instruments, and machinery. 
Mr. Bateman invites the members of the pro- 
fession and others to supplement that collection 
by the loan for the occasion in question of any 
similar suitable objects. 

Co-operative Stores v. Small Tradesmen. 
A correspondent in the City Press of Wednesday 
in last week says,—* The ‘ stores,’ I see, are not 
to have it all to themselves. Very naturally, 
as I pointed out would be the case some months 
ago, private firms are meeting them upon their 
own ground. Every one knows that one can 
hire a four-in-hand or a hearse, or buy a yard of 
tape or twopennyworth of pins at Whiteley’s, 
but it may be news to some that Shoolbred & 
Co. sell not only ironmongery, but even sausages. 
I am not joking, for I have seen some of them. 
The tendency of the age is to suppress smal! 
dealers, and the struggle may, ere long, be not 
between rival tailors and grocers and the like, 
but between gigantic all-round establishments 
where anything and everything may be bought.” 

Proportion in Education.—On Thursday, 
the 25th ult., Mr. Cave Thomas gave his more 
matured views on the above subject, at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond-street. 
His first lecture on the subject was delivered at 
the same institution several years since. It is 
certainly a subject which, in these days of 
cramming, deserves consideration. The lecturer 
showed that disproportion was at the root of all 
mischief and imperfect work; that the p:e- 
eminence of the Greeks inhered in proportion ; 
that the literature and art of ancient Greece 
were distinguished from those of all other 
civilisations by this crowning virtue. The 
lecturer believes that he has recovered the 
science on which that Grecian pre-eminence was 
based. The lecture was well attended and well 
received. 

British Museum Lectures.—The last of 
this course was given on Wednesday by Mr. St. 
Chad Boscawen, M.A.,on “ Assyrian Antiquities,” 
giving examples of the language, religion, and 
customs of Assyria. Dr. Carter Blake then 
delivered a long address in the Geological 
Gallery on “ Fossils as a Test of Evolution,” 
pointing out the frequent breaks existing in the 
geological record and the difficulty of finding 
anything like a connected series of links between 
the fossil and recent species. The lectures wilh 
be continued at Whitsuntide. 

Joking the “ Builder.” —I1f our corre- 
spondents are not always mirthful themselves, 
they may move mirth in others. Thus, our 
philosophical contemporary, Fun, is led to 
parley as follows:—“ When the Bloom is all 
awry.—Some one has been writing to the Builder, 
complaining of bloom on the tiles in his hall. 
If he refer to the flooring his annoyance is com- 
prehensible; bat if hats be meant, it is con- 
trary to all our preconceived notions, since we 
are rather disposed to complain that the ‘ tiles” 
in the hall lose their bloom a great deal too 
quicaly.” 

Bangor Cathedral.—The restoration of the 
nave and the muniment-room is to be com- 
menced this week. The contracts received 
having exceeded the estimates, it has been 
found necessary to modify the plans of the late 
Sir Gilbert Soott. 
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F. BRABY & CO.., 
THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 
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THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES 
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